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Air India Flight 182 


Concordia University Magazine records with grief the 
names of those who died on Air India Flight 182 when 
it went down off the south coast of Ireland on Sunday, 
June 23. 

The flight, originating in Toronto and Montreal and 
destined for New Delhi and Bombay, was one of the 
first of the summer holiday season, carrying more than 
80 children, just finished their spring term. 

The crash took an especially gruesome toll. The 
count was 329 with passengers and crew. Whole 
families disappeared. The disaster was made worse by 
the fact that many on the doomed flight were heading 
for family reunions, in many cases the first in years. 

Most of the passengers were heading home. And 
many of them were our own, Concordia faculty and 
students, or family. 

We remember them here. 

BALVIR SINGH, professor of economics, his wife 
RANJNA, daughters SHOBHNA and SHALINI, son 
ABHINDAV. 

GUYAN CHANDRA UPREJI, visiting professor of phys- 
ics, his wife and son. 

SUKAVANAM VENKATESAN, Spring 85 M.Eng. (elec- 
trical) graduate and his wife GEETHA. 

BRIJ SRIVASTAVA, doctoral student in building engi- 
neering, survived by his wife and two infant sons. 
NISH MUKERJI, Loyola High School teacher and Spring 
85 doctorate in physics, and his wife SHEFALI. 


Those who lost relatives on the flight are: 

MICHAEL CHATLANI, an engineering student: his 
mother, brother and sister. 

MAHESH SHARMA, lecturer in quantitative methods: 
his wife, two daughters and mother-in-law. 


A memorial service was held at the University on 
June 28. 
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How EXCITING: AN ORAL SURGEON! 


Graeme Decarie is in Hongkong. In 
bis space for this time only, Joel 
McCormick offers this scalpel’s slice of 
dental history. 


&& I 'm beginning to feel like Brian 
Mulroney,’ I told the dentist, 
referring to the swelling in my jaw. He 
wrote out a prescription while he 
quietly chuckled over my little joke. 

We both hoped the swelling would 
go down over the weekend. But if the 
antibiotic hadn’t begun to work by 
Monday, I should come back for 
another look. 

Monday. “I’m starting to feel like Joe 
Clark,”’ | announced. My dentist's 
usually cheerful demeanor suddenly 
became a frown: My throat had bloat- 
ed up to frame my puffed out jaw. I 
was, how can I put it? ... | was Jowl 
City. 

My problem was now too big fora 
humdrum dentist. It had to be solved 
by an oral surgeon, he said. An Oral 
Surgeon. The words were magical. 
Suddenly I was removed from the day 
to day predilections of ordinary 
dentists. Not for me anymore the 
hygiene columns of The Gazette. From 
now on, I'd be reading something with 
a little more tone — say, The New 
England Journal of Medicine. 

But there was a hitch. Oral surgeons, 
my dentist told me, were hard to come 
by. Getting to see one of the few 
available might require more time than 
I had. ‘‘Perhaps you should try the 
hospital clinic,’ he offered at last. 

I only knew of it second hand 
through reports, usually good, from 
friends who had rushed over to tend to 
dental emergencies when their own 
dentists were unavailable. Unhelpfully, 
one friend recalled how a ‘routine’ 
wisdom tooth extraction turned into 
an excruciating ordeal at the London 
University clinic: “Don’t let students 
get at you!”’ he warned. 

His dental references were British 
and therefore unreliable I told him. I 
was still feeling pretty smug even 
though my oral surgeon might be, Oh 
My God, a student oral surgeon. 

It was never explained to me what 
sort of person I had in the end; he 
might have been a football pro who 
liked doing dental work in his spare 
time the way some people take to 





gardening. I do know that he started to 
give me an anaesthetic injection — 
needle in, and starting to feeeeeeeel a 
little painful — when someone big 
walks in. 

I know it’s someone big because my 
man doesn't say just ‘yes’ or ‘no’ the 
way he does with his surgical mates 
who are busy with other patients in 
the room. He says “Yes Dr. So and So,” 
“No Dr. So.and So.” 

I now know something terrible is 
going wrong down the hall. My man 
partially withdraws the needle as the 
two of them settle into conversation. 
It’s something awful like something 
going wrong with the first recorded 
live dental transplant, uppers and 
lowers all, going from accident victim 
to the dental world’s equivalent of 
Barney Clark. 

The needle is still playing just inside 
my gum, and while it hurts, this seems 
a small price to pay for this ringside 
seat at the epicentre of dental history. 
Dr. Big then holds out something and 
my man finally withdraws the needle 
and leans over to examine the docu- 
ment. 1, meanwhile, adjust myself so I 
can eavesdrop on history. 

But they are not, I learn sadly, 
discussing dental transplants. They are 
— wait for it — talking about an article 
my man might want to read when he 
has a moment. We are in a kind of 
bibliographical time-out: The flag is 
down lads! Time to check our reading 
list! 

The minutes pass. Dr. Big leaves the 
room. My man, now apparently 
behind schedule, grasps the anaesthet- 
ic syringe to plunge afresh. He plung- 


es, but with his mind somewhere 
between recommended reading and 
my infected gum, he sticks the needle 
into my upper lip. 

Finally, there is a successful attempt. 
I'm still speculating on this point 
because, while I feel the needle on the 
trouble spot, my mouth fills with the 
taste of the anaesthetic. 

He scrapes and cuts into the gum 
while a parade of people come by. One 
woman worries that the clinic is about 
to lose a very interesting patient 
because he can’t come up with the 
required money. What is to be done, 
she wonders (more on the clinic's 
behalf than the patient's). 

Surgical colleagues amble through 
my gum operation with assorted 
questions which my man tends to at 
the drop of his scalpel and scraper. The 
striking thing about everyone, includ- 
ing Dr. Big, is that no one recognizes 
that my man is in the middle of some- 
thing, that whatever concerns them 
might wait a second or two while he 
completes a function, like beginning 
and concluding an anaesthetic injec- 
tion. 

He kneads my gum, squeezing guck 
through the incisions, and fields 
questions, and takes requests to phone 
people or offer advice. As I start to 
peel the vinyl off the chair, writhing in 
pain, he notices me shifting a little 
anxiously. 

‘Is this painful?”’ he asks me at the 
end. 

Timing, comedians know, is every- 
thing. Timing. That and manners. 

So much for high living. 
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News Briefs 





CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 


THE UNIVERSITY was joined by Dr. 
Monique JérOme-Forget, the new vice 
rector for institutional relations and 
finance, in July. The position is a new 
one, resulting from months of 
planning to reorganize the university's 

‘administration. 

Graham Martin shifts from vice rector, 
administration and finance to vice 
rector, services, a new position 
designed to coordinate the 
tremendous array of service 
departments. 

Jér6me-Forget was an assistant deputy 
minister for policy planning and 
information at the Department of 
Health and Welfare, where she has 
worked for the past two years. At one 
point in her career, she was a vice 
president of the Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women. 

Her Concordia appointment is seen as 
recognition that women have a place 
in the top administration of the 
university. She is the first woman to 
hold a post at Concordia at the vice 
rector level. 

The newcomer has been active in 
community work throughout her 
professional career. She was director of 
professional services with the CLSC 
Metro, one of the network of regional 
health centres. She has also worked as 
a consultant and psychologist at the 
Jewish General Hospital and has 
worked in the same field both at 
McGill and the Royal Victoria Hospital 
attached to that university. 

Her work at Health and Welfare led to 
involvement in a number of 
international organizations, among 
them, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the International Union of 
Family Organizations (IUFO) and the 
World Health Organization (WHO). 
JérOme-Forget has served on the 
boards of a number of social service 
agencies and was also at one time vice 
president for communications at the 
Fédération des femmes du Québec. 
She holds undergraduate degrees from 
McGill and the UdeM, and a PhD in 
psychology from McGill. 
In other developments: History 
Professor Charles (Chuck) Bertrand 
was appointed the university's first 
dean of the faculty of arts and science. 


Interviews with these and other 
administrators will appear in the next 
issue of CU Magazine. 


RECOGNIZE ANY of these names? 
The people in this list — 14 in all — 
were honored at Spring Convocation 
with John W. O’Brien Tenth 
Anniversary Distinguished Teaching 
Awards. 


Wolfgang Krol (Sculpture and Crafts), 
Réal Mathieu (Music), Mair Verthuy 
(French), Elaine Newman (Biology), 
Henry Habib (political science), Raye 
Kass (Applied Social Science), Adalbert 
Lallier (Economics), Peter Shizgal 
(Psychology), Maben Poirier (Political 
Science), Tom Sankar (Mechanical 
Engineering), Martin Kusy 
(Quantitative Methods), Birgitte Scheel 
(Finance) and Mahesh Sharma 
(Quantitative Methods). 


Selections were made by the 
community-at-large and ratified by 
Senate. Winners were given scrolls at 
their faculty convocations. The award 
is named for Concordia’s first rector 
and vice chancellor who himself was 
once cited for distinguished teaching 
when he was named one of Canada’s 
10 best university teachers in a survey 
published in 1975. 


CAPITAL BULLETIN: The Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA) pledged $2 million over five 
years as its contribution to the capital 
campaign for new library and teaching 
facilities. 

Beginning this month, all 
undergraduate students will be asked 
to make a voluntary contribution of 
one dollar per credit. 

The announcement came in June from 
CUSA co-presidents Ron Hiscox and 
Mike Judson at a meeting of the 
university's Board of Governors. 

The gesture builds on the momentum 
generated by a similar gesture by the 
Graduate Students Association earlier 
in the year, and by the Quebec 
government's announcement 
committing $18.7 million to the 
building project. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN is underway to 





Jéréme-Forget: Woman at the top 


raise $600,000 for a new chair in 
Hinduism, the first on the continent. If 
all goes according to plan, it will 
translate into a new program of study 
within Concordia’s Department of 
Religion. So far $100,000 has been 
raised, over $30,000 of that by the 
Bharatiya Sangeetha Sangham which 
presented a evening of music and 
dance. 

Mr. G. Ramani, the organization's 
president, presented a cheque to the 
university in May. 

It all started when Engineering Dean 
M.N.S. Swamy was approached by a 
group of Canadians of Indian origin to 
explore the possibility of establishing a 
centre for Hindu study. Senate 
approved the idea and set up a steering 
committee — with Swamy as honorary 
chairman — to pursue the question of 
establishing a chair. 

The group will seek the support of the 
federal multiculturalism ministry and 
Quebec's cultural minorities 
department, as well as the City of 
Montreal. 
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The Gift of 


Lite Insurance 









Deferred giving through bequests, annuities, trusts and 
life insurance policies is a key element in long term 
institutional development. They help a university plan for 
the future. 

Concordia is not a wealthy university and the needs that 
are met through private donations are essentially 
immediate and urgent. 

However, Concordia must plan for its future, and 
encourages deferred, or planned, giving on the part of its 
alumni and friends. 

**Insured”’ giving will have a special appeal to graduates 
interested in deferred giving. The gift of life insurance is 
an uncomplicated way of providing the university with 
substantial financial support upon the death of a donor. 
The future gift may be established with the payment of a 
one-time premium which qualifies as a deduction for 
income tax purposes. 

As with other deferred gifts, the insured donation should 
be clearly recorded in your will and the university should 
be informed of this action. 

If you are interested in making a deferred gift to 
Concordia, you may wish to discuss the matter with your 
lawyer, estate planner or life insurance representative. 
Should you wish to explore the matter directly with the 
university, just call or write: 

























Gary Richards (514/848-3815) 
The Alumni Office (Planned Giving ) 
Concordia University 

1455 De Maisonneuve Boulevard West 
Montreal H3G 1M8 


Your inquiry will be treated in confidence. 
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CONVOCATION WAS a blaze of 
colour last June, thanks in large 
measure to the 2400 graduands who 
received their undergraduate and 
graduate degrees and diplomas, and 
the 10 distinguished guests who 
received honorary degrees. The 
resplendence of the annual spring rite 
would not have been complete 
without the train of academics and 
administrators who turned out fora 
series of ceremonies at the Loyola 
Athletics Complex. 

The university awarded honorary 
LLDs to art dealer Max Stern, 
filmmaker Frank Crawley, historian 
Norman Cohn, linguist Jean-Paul 
Vinay, Thomas More Institute pioneer 
Charlotte Hunter Tansey, Canadian 
ambassador to the United Nations 
Stephen Lewis, engineer George 
Meyerhof, CAE Electronics President 
Byron Cavadias, Lavalin Group 
President Bernard Lamarre, and 
Montreal businessman and noted 
Canadiana collector Ted Lande (SGW 
BSc'39). 

Alumnus Lande is popularly known 
for his work in the finance and real 
estate industry and for his 
philanthropic works with the 
Combined Jewish Appeal and other 
organizations. But Concordians know 
him as one of their own — as a former 
president of the Sir George Williams 
Student Association, as a founding 
member of the SGW alumni 
association and as a relentless 
supporter of the university’s financial 
campaigns, dating back to his work 
with then SGWC principal Ken Norris 
who was canvassing support for 
construction of the Drummond Street 
building (eventually named the Norris 
building) opened in 1956. 


Se 














Ted Lande 





Observer/On and Off Campus 





POETRY IN TRANSLATION 


OW DO YOU CONVEY the 

thoughts and writings of Marie- 
Claire Blais in English — without the 
result reading like a tax form? 

Michael Harris (MA’78), Dawson Col- 
lege teacher, poet and Blais translator, 
offers a sketch of his translating back- 
ground before tackling the question. 

One day Marie-Claire Blais’ agent 
walked into the Signal Editions side of 
Véhicule Press (Harris heads Signal) 
and asked if someone would be inter- 
ested in translating a volume of her 
poetry. And Harris jumped at the 
opportunity. “I thought it would be 
fun, something I had never done 
before.”’ 

And as he explains it, it was also a 
chance to pay back a debt. ““When I was 
at McGill I read A Season in the Life of 
Emmanuel. | was charmed by it. The 
opportunity to pay Blais back just fell 
into my lap.’ The Blais book, Veiled 
Countries/Lives, Pays Volies/Existence 
(Signal/Véhicule) was published last 
year. 

Harris first published in 1967 with 
Rituals, a volume of verse. He brought 
out Nausikea in 1970, edited an anthol- 
ogy called Jen Montreal Poets, pub- 
lished in 1975, produced Sparks in 
1977, and other works since. 

With Marie-Claire Blais, he divided 
his translation work into stages. First 
came the literal line-by-line translation, 
requiring a lot of slogging over the 
dictionary. Then he had other people 
check the vocabulary: “Blais has a very 
peculiar vocabulary, some of it literary, 
some local and some entirely her own.” 

The final stage involved reinventing 
Blais’ thought and voice in English. 
“The major problem was to get the 
thought right. The vocabulary was 
negotiable, partly because there are 
idioms in French which don't translate 
into English. But nevertheless idioms 
set up a rhythm. And I try to maintain 
the thought, and maintain the rhythm. 

“The tone has to be dealt with faith- 
fully. It is really the voice of the piece. 
The translator’s job is to translate that 
voice.” 

Translating poetry demands a poet’s 
talent, Harris says, because to some 
extent the work is actually being recre- 
ated. “I find the best translations are 
done by good poets in the receptor 
language. The sublime translations are 


with good poets in English and excel- 
lent poets in French.” 


New Pollination 

Harris has noticed a surge of cross- 
cultural pollination among French and 
English. ““‘There are bilingual poetry 
readings now — French poets and 
English poets reading to the same audi- 
ence,” he says. ‘There is a tremendous 
cultural exchange which just wasn’t the 
case 10 years ago.” 

Literary translation sure doesn’t pay 
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much. Canada Council rates are ten 
cents a word. Translating corporate 
material like annual reports, on the 
other hand, can run to twice that. 
Harris received a modest $500 for 
working on Blais’ book which took 
him, admittedly with a lot of other 
work on his plate, a year to complete. 
Asked why translators receive so lit- 
tle Harris says, “I would ask why poets 
get paid so little.’ Writers are consid- 
ered professionals in every department 
of life but the payroll department, it 
seems: “Generally they are well edu- 
cated with the mental abilities of an 
architect or engineer as far as invention 
and design go.’ He suggests revenues 
might slide up if more effort went into 


Michael Harris: If you're good at angles, play pool 


marketing literary works at the general 
consumer level. 

Harris has received several Canada 
Council grants and has nothing but 
praise for the organization, and not just 
because he has been well received. It 
has to do with the nature of the recog- 
nition that a grant represents. ‘They 
(the CC) don’t seem to back bad 
horses,’ he says. “Because the deci- 
sions are juried ones, there’s a feeling of 
an assessment by peers which helps 
take you out of a vacuum.” 

Michael Harris is now getting to 
know what it feels like to be translated 
himself. One of his own works, Death 
and Miss Emily (Editions VLB), has 





been translated by novelist and broad- 
caster Jacques Marchand, and released 
under the title Miss Emily et la Mort 
just this year. The exercise must have 
been a success. Marchand will soon 
Start work on a translation of a new 
Harris novel. 

‘Poetry gives me an opportunity to 
look at something very intently. It’s a 
perspective I wouldn't normally have. I 
really can't explain why I write,’ he 
says, puzzling the question out as he 
speaks. “I guess it’s just if you were 
born with a body to dance, you dance 
— or if you're good at angles it makes a 
certain sense to play pool.’ 
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Steven Lapkovsky: Wanted to troubleshoot 





= = Observ / On and Off Campus 
[fir GOES IN NEWFIE, 


J UNIOR FASHION doesn't mean age, 


says Steven Lapkovsky (L BCom’72). 
‘It’s a size.’’ The senior vice president 
of Suzy Shier, Inc., a fashion retailer 
with over 190 stores in Canada and the 
U.S., says it slowly, as if to a man. 

“Our customers can range in age 
anywhere from 11 to 50. We're middle 
of the road, we're for everybody, but 
we can’t afford to ignore current fash- 
ion trends. If it happens to be punk 
then we show a little bit of punk 
influence in our ‘dressings’. In the near 
future, though, you're going to see a lot 
of cardigans, a lot of knitwear, some- 
thing more conservative. 

‘“‘Le Chateau,’ he says, referring to 
Suzy Shier’s largest competitor with 
120 stores in Canada, “‘is a lot trendier 
than we are. They’re very forward; they 
come out with fashions much sooner 
than anyone else in the country, but 
they're a lot more expensive than we 
are for similar fashions. But they are 
first so some people’? — with more 
money than sense, you can almost hear 
him add under his breath — ‘‘pay for 
if. 

Even if a month or two behind, Suzy 
Shier is still close to the leading edge of 
what might be the fastest-paced retail 
market there is. The average life of a 
“fashion” is only from six to eight 
weeks, and according to one fashion 
writer (who prefers to remain name- 
less), Suzy Shier is up to the dizzying 
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IT’S READY TO WEAR 
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pace. “They are market-driven,’ she 
says. “They understand it and serve it.”’ 

Are there different style preferences 
across our far-flung land? 

“Not really,’ says Lapkovsky. *“What 
sells in Newfoundland sells in Vancou- 
ver. In fact, people might think that 
Newfoundland is behind the times but 
it is just about the first place to pick upa 
fashion trend. It starts to sell out there 
first.’ Even he sounds a little incredu- 
lous. 

Lapkovsky didn't figure on a career in 
the garment trade. “‘I wanted to be a 
troubleshooter,’ says Lapkovsky, now 
35, “saving companies in trouble — but 
that was an American idea.’ A business 


surgeon. “I still don’t think it’s com- 
mon in Canada,” 
‘Pretending,’ as he says, to work 


toward his C.A. after graduating with 
his BCom, he cast about for a job in 
industry. It took about a year and a half 
working for an auditor with a number 
of clients in the fashion industry before 
he landed a job at Cojana Fashions, a 
small chain of 12 stores. As company 
controller, he learned the business 
inside out — and watched the chain 
jump to 20 stores in five years. ‘I hope I 
had something to do with it,’ he says. 


False Start 

Then the entrepreneurial bug hit 
him. Well, sort of nipped him. He set 
out to buy his own chain. ““To run the 
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But there was one 
he says a 
little glumly. ‘‘It just didn’t work out.”’ 

Then, six years ago, he landed his 
current job at Suzy Shier, Inc., where he 
was just recently named senior vice 
president. 

The erstwhile numbers cruncher got 
involved in merchandising and work- 
ing with buyers, and pretty well every 
aspect of the business. And he put his 
computer expertise to work. (Earlier, 
he had helped develop a nuts and bolts 
software package at Cojana Fashions, 
encompassing everything from budget 
and inventory control to sales forecast- 
ing and tag printing. The program, he 
says, is marketed throughout North 
America.) 

Steven Lapkovsky says his most 
important lesson was learned in a busi- 
ness behavior course at Loyola. 
“Remember, get along with people. 
The best manager is someone who gets 
along with people at all levels.”’ 


whole operation.” 
hitch: ““Nobody would sell,’ 





BUSINESS HARDLY AS USUAL 


AY A MARKETING VP comes into 

Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration, takes a look at the 
marketing curriculum and _ then 
announces that it simply doesn’t pre- 
pare students for the current business 
situation 

Is he (a) politely asked to leave the 
building, (b) taken down to Dean 
Steven Appelbaum to apologize for his 
indiscretion, or (c) pushed in front of a 
tandem trailer truck speeding down de 
Maisonneuve? 

Marketing professor Ron McTavish, 
the new director of Concordia’s Centre 
for Management Studies (CCMS), 
would choose (b) — except he wouldn't 
trouble the visitor for an apology. “‘It 
seems rather foolish to teach under- 
graduates material if it really isn’t rele- 
vant to the business community,’ he 
says. “If he was really that interested, 
I'd invite him to talk to professors. If he 
was keen, I'd get him to talk to the 
dean..”’ 

McTavish’s job at CCMS is to develop 
links with the business community and 
an operating structure that will ease the 
flow of ideas — to ensure that discrep- 
ancies between teaching and practice 
are corrected. “When I say develop, I 
mean it, because the mechanism isn't 
fully developed right now.” 

Building bridges between industry 
and university was a challenge that was 


keenly felt when the new director of 
the six-year-old centre was selected. 
After a succession of directors coming 
from industry, it was decided to hire 
someone from within the faculty, but 
someone who also had extensive indus- 
trial experience. Commerce and 
Administration Dean Appelbaum and 
the CCMS board, under chairman 
Gerry Wareham, a senior partner at 
Price Waterhouse, wanted someone 
who moved easily in both academic 
and business communities. 


The decision went to McTavish, who 
seems at ease with everything but his 
golf score which, one gathers, is a deep 
and distressing secret. His experience 
in teaching ranges over a good patch of 
geography, from Scotland where he 
taught at Strathclyde University to 
Lagos where he taught at the University 
of Nigeria. He also taught at New York 
City’s Pace University and in other 
business schools before coming to Con- 
cordia four years ago. 


International Perspective 

But besides teaching in each loca- 
tion, he’s used the opportunity to soak 
up the local business environment, 
working as a consultant to industry. 
“So I like to think I see the world from 
two points of view,’ McTavish says, 
“but nobody's perfect of course.’ He 


Ron McTavish: Seeing the world from both sides 
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has looked at business problems with a 
keen eye on industrial marketing issues 
and industrial buyer behaviour and 
marketing strategy in general. 

As a consultant, he found Nigeria an 
exciting place to be because of all the 
new industrial development that was 
just getting underway when he was 
there. He still keeps his hand in the U.S. 
marketing world with his consulting 
practice in New York. 

While business issues in Nigeria, 
Canada, Britain and the U.S. might be 
shaped by local nuances, McTavish 
doesn’t find there’s all that much that 
distinguishes one group of students 
from the next: “All the challenges are 
really the same. The teacher still winds 
up with a group of students in front of 
him needing knowledge and inspira- 
tion — and you've got to (as a teacher) 
give it to them,” he says. “It’s the same 
all over the world.” 

A big part of the CCMS director's job 
is organizing a vast array of manage- 
ment seminars covering an ever 
expanding number of subjects. Among 
the topics: a survey of latest develop- 
ments in artificial intelligence, a review 
of state-of-the-art strategic planning, 
the latest on physical distribution man- 
agement, and warehousing manage- 
ment, and shop floor control. 

McTavish keeps ahead of the pack, 
trying to detect what looks like a poten- 
tial management problem area that a 
smartly organized seminar might help 
managers prepare themselves for. The 
idea is to get managers introduced to 
developing issues early so they're not 
swamped by them later. “The centre 
will be running about 60 seminars all 
across Canada.” he says. ‘“We're quite 
proud of how that aspect of CCMS has 
developed.” 

Forgive a man for harping on a 
theme, but McTavish stresses the need 
for more links between businessmen 
and educators: ““CCMS is only one of 
many bridges between the two 
groups,’ he says. Individual faculty 
members have continued to forge new 
links on their own steam. “And that’s as 
it should be. 

“We need more contributions from 
the business community into the cur- 
ricula we develop. I'd like to see more 
practical case studies written by people 
who could come in and help us to teach 
them. I'd like to see more executives 
actually in the classroom,” he says. 

And maybe someone who could help 
his golf score. In confidence. 
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W HAT ATTRACTS HIM TO THE ANCIENTS 


GYPTOLOGISTS MAKE US think 
of the Mummy’s tomb and end- 
lessly sifting through sand for ancient 
treasures. Not so Ronald Leprohon (L 
BA’71). The University of Toronto Egyp- 
tologist specialises in examining 
inscriptions on the tablets others so 
meticulously unearth. No beautiful 
representations of Ramses or King Tut 
for him. Just dry old scrolls and tablets. 
But get to read some of those inscrip- 
tions of poetry, stories and letters and 
they don’t sound quite so prosaic, 
explains Leprohon, who describes 
himself as more linguist than archaeol- 
ogist. 

Leprohon, taking advantage of grow- 
ing excitement over this summer's 
Ramses exhibit in Montreal, was back at 
Loyola as a speaker in Concordia’s 10th 
anniversary distinguished alumni lec- 
ture series in the early spring. 

“Ancient Egyptian can't have been all 
that difficult because three-year-olds 
managed to speak the language flu- 
ently,’ he says. 

Leprohon’s specialty is the Middle 
Kingdom, a period which ran from 
circa 2000 BC to 1750 BC. “The litera- 
ture really begins to flower in this 
period. For the first time Egypt was 
beginning to look outward as it began 
to control the river traffic of the region. 
They began to control all the trade 
coming out of Africa,’ he says. 

Ancient Egyptian is a language sys- 


tem like any other, he explains: It may 
seem complex to us because the Egypt- 
ians were able to inflect their verbs and 
change their sentences to emphasize 
certain parts of the sentence. Leprohon 
takes the example of the simple senten- 
ce, “Iam going home.” In English you 
are really emphasising the action of 
going. 

In Ancient Egyptian you can inflect 
that verb to say something like ‘It’s 
home where I am going.” In English 
you either use the cleft sentence, “‘It is 
home where I am going.’ Or you can 
inflect it orally: “It is home where I am 
going.’ Or else you can place an adverb 
in front of it: “I am going directly 
home.’ The Ancient Egyptians, says 
Leprohon, were able to do that just by 
inflecting the verb. 


Solving The Subtleties 

Most of the problems with the trans- 
lation of what we see as the mysterious 
hieroglyphs are with the lexicography 
of the language. ‘‘We aren't sure just 
what some of the technical words 
meant. Another problem is that the 
Ancient Egyptians, like modern Arabs, 
have a number of words for sand. If you 
don’t know the language very well you 
will translate every one of those as 
sand. But, in fact each word has a very 
specific connotation.’ The problem 
now for Leprohon and his colleagues is 
working out these subtleties. 


Leprohon’s current academic home, 
the University of Toronto, is the only 
institution where one can take an Egyp- 
tology doctorate in Canada. He seems 
sad, rather than boastful, when he says 
the U of T is the only serious choice for 
those preparing for a career in Egyptol- 
ogy in this country. One thought that 
keeps this graduate in a continuing state 
of awe about his work is the fact that, in 
some instances, only he knows some of 
the mysteries of life 4000 years ago. 

“One theme which occurs again and 
again in the literature is the Ancient 
Egyptian’s longing for home,’ says 
Leprohon, with the enthusiasm of a 
man who has been fascinated by his 
subject since his early teens. “In many 
ways they were xenophobic and saw 
Egypt as undoubtedly the best country 
in the world.” 

Their love poetry, he says, is essen- 
tially the same as ours today. ‘They talk 
of their women going into the water 
and watching as their clothes cling to 
them. They talk of the beauty of her 
shape, her lips, her eyes and how 
wonderful she smells.’ 

Ancient Egyptians, in fact, weren't 
really all that different from people 
today in their day-to-day business 
either: ‘Man hasn't changed his nature 
all that much, you know. Such things as 
their instructions from father to son are 
just what you or! might give to our own 
children.” 
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One Year Later 


KENNIFF’S START PROVES A BOLD ONE 


by Joel McCormick 


AGO, he was holed up in a tiny 

ground floor office at the back 
end of Concordia’s administration 
building, Bishop Court. The then rec- 
tor elect was a little late for the inter- 
view, having had to make a trip to the 
health centre to tape together a cut 
finger. 

“I’m not very good at washing 
dishes,’ he had said, holding up as 
proof, the small club of bandaging that 
was now home to his wounded middle 
finger. Patrick Kenniff had apparently 
plunged his hands into the washing-up 
task of the night before and his finger 
met the business end of a carving knife 
in the sudsy depths. 

His conversation then travelled care- 
fully around the institution, extolling 
the things that Concordia was proud of 
but also hinting at the direction the 
institution would likely take in the 
months ahead. There were, for 
instance, questions about the univer- 
sity’s finances, questions about accessi- 
bility, the place liberal arts curriculum 
must have in the face of technological 
and economic pressure. There was the 
business of the capital campaign. 

“As long as it is substantive,’ was a 
practiced Kenniff response when 
quizzed on the future of this or that. 
One had the sense from his words that 
there might be some things that were 
less than substantive. There was some- 
thing gently ominous about it all. 

A year has gone by and the rector’s 
office is a warren of activity, young 


L ITTLE MORE THAN A YEAR 


faces, all new faces, popping through 
doorways or looking up from the boxes 
of reports still, it looks like, looking for 
a permanent home in filing cabinets. 
“There may be more bodies here but we 
have reduced spending by $40,000 in 
this office,’ Kenniff said in response to 
a question. ‘Bodies’ wouldn't have 
been his word for the people working 
in his office but he was indulging an 
interviewer. 

Indeed, reordering the way Concor- 
dia conducts its financial affairs 
remains a top priority. A recent round 
of budget trimming led to another $2.3 
million cut which, while handling 
some of the immediate deficit firefight- 
ing for this year, doesn’t come close to 
meeting the longer-range money prob- 
lem even though the measures provide 
for $3 million savings each year from 
now on. “We have to start looking at 
the way things are done to see if they 
can't be done in different, more cost- 
effective ways,’ Kenniff says. 


New Perspective 

Budgets will have to break with con- 
vention and be more original, is what 
he is saying: Don’t ask whether you can 
get by on fewer paperclips, but see if 
there isn’t a way to stop using them. 
Also in the new order, the paperclip 
budget will be used for paperclips only, 
not as a Swiss-style bank account for 
stockpiling pens, or some other unre- 
lated item. Department heads will have 
a more precise monitoring tool to con- 
trol spending, and so, it must be added, 


will the people they report to. In a time 
of fierce restraint, the new system will 
be very handy in separating frivolous 
spending from essential spending. 

Just how dire the situation has 
become was made clear in a statement 
Kenniff had made in a meeting with 
senior administrators little more than a 
week before his interview with Con- 
cordia University Magazine. After 
announcing that deficit projections 
based on current spending could mean 
a rise of Concordia’s debt past the $20 
million mark by the end of 1985-86, the 
rector declared ‘We are still hopeful 
that some extra revenue may be 
obtained through year-end adjustments 
and transfers; but whatever the final 
figures, the deficit being projected is 
simply unacceptable.” 

The rector’s remarks came on the 
heels of his memo to all department 
heads. It listed several emergency 
spending measures — some lasting 
only till the new vice rector, finance 
took office July 1 — curtailing further 
hiring, restricting business travel to 
Quebec and Ontario, and restricting 
equipment purchases and other spend- 
ing. 

Patrick Kenniff arrived at Concordia 
to find an administrative structure 
designed for post merger peace mak- 
ing. There were two vice rectors aca- 
demic, each representing traditional 
power bases of Sir George Williams and 
Loyola campuses. And although the 
Faculty of Arts and Science was techni- 
cally one unit, it was still essentially 
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p divided by its divisional structure of 


science, humanities and social sciences 
under separate deans reporting to a vice 
rector. There was also a provost in 
charge of colleges. It had the appear- 
ance of a rearrangement of the old 
system instead of a real fusion of energy 
and talent. 


New Team 

With each dean approaching the end 
of his term, the time looked right to put 
more substance into the idea of a single, 
united faculty. As one of the leading 
backers of real integration of the faculty 
of Arts and Science, Kenniff is pleased 
that the machinery is all in place in the 
first year of his mandate as rector. But 
he admits to some trepidation: The 
recently appointed dean, History Pro- 
fessor Charles Bertrand, decided to 
assign all of his vice deans to cross- 
faculty responsibilities, rather than slot 
them in the traditional academic clus- 
ters, according to Kenniff. “I'm not 
sure that I would have taken that route, 
but we'll see where Chuck takes it.” 
The remark actually reveals a sense of 
excitement over the possibilities rather 
than caution. Kenniff is just not sure he 
would have had the nerve to do it. 

The new dean will report to a new 
vice rector, academic. Francis Whyte, 
in turn, will work alongside a new vice 
rector, finance and institutional rela- 
tions. Monique JéroOme-Forget in turn 
will be working with a new vice rector, 
services — Graham Martin, the former 
vice rector, administration and finance 
— rounding out what Kenniff likes to 
call his management team. 

Kenniff describes the set-up working 
his pen back and forth across a sheet of 
paper, explaining how different arms of 
the new administration will work. 
Under the line of boxes representing 
vice rectors, he draws an oval for the 
new planning group that sits under 
everyone: These, he says, are the peo- 
ple who will compile the numbers, 
telling each vice rector what each has to 
know to plan and propose and to make 
required course corrections. 

The new portfolio of vice rector, 
finance and institutional relations, 
reflects in large measure Kenniff’s inter- 
est in forging links with a cross-section 
of new groups as well as strengthening 
old ties. “I’ve spent a good deal of this 
first year getting out and meeting peo- 
ple,’ he says. And it shows: a host of 
institutes and research centres have 
received public grants to do everything 





Patrick Kenniff: An exciting start 


from produce computer building pro- 
grams to figure what makes boys 
behave differently from girls. 

Alumni falls under the new portfo- 
lio. 


The Campaign 

Extending Concordia’s network of 
research affiliates will occupy a hefty 
chunk of Monique Jér6me-Forget’s 
time. Kenniff, in this respect, says that 
Associate Vice Rector, Research, 
Maurice Cohen’s role was highly instru- 
mental in laying the groundwork for a 
whole series of new research ventures. 
Cohen, a bundle of energy with a 
mathematical bent, heads off for a 
“loan” appointment with the Conseil 
des universités. 

The part of his job that has most of us 
watching closely is his role as cajoler- 
in-chief, arm-twister and principal 
booster of Concordia’s capital cam- 
paign to raise money to build new 
library and teaching facilities. His 
record is nothing short of astonishing. 
Whether it’s an announcement by 
undergraduates to deliver $2 million or 
the Quebec government's promise to 
deliver nearly $19 million to help com- 
plete Concordia’s most ambitious pro- 
ject, Kenniff’s mark is there, irrefutably. 

The rector’s quick refusals to take 
credit for these leaping developments 
betray a modesty that has become 
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familiar to the university community. 
“(Alumni Director) Gary (Richards) is 
doing a terrific job with the alumni 
campaign,’ Kenniff says. 

Interestingly, all the big figures don’t 
appear to impress the man. “It’s the 
individual contributions that add up,’ 
he says. “‘It seems to me to be such an 
exciting opportunity for people within 
the university community to have a 
part in shaping their work environ- 
ment.” 

Patrick Kenniff will talk engagingly 
about university finances, ambitious 
projects, that burgeoning sense of 
excellence that seems to be gripping 
the community, and the need to define 
our mission (what we won't do as well 
as what we will do). And one comes 
away with a sense that the place is 
moving in exciting new directions. 








ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE IS NOW 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


NE OF THE KEY scenes in the 
QO latest James Bond movie has a 

completely automated micro- 
chip-making factory where the 
machines make all the decisions. Mr. 
Bond gets the better of the machines 
and the bad guys get their inevitable 
comeuppance. 

The master of the microchip is the 
master of the world. 

Today’s reality is closer to the world 
of James Bond than ever. We are 
approaching the stage where technolo- 
gy will allow us to have a truly auto- 
mated factory, ‘“‘“manned”’ by com- 
puters which really answer many of our 
day to day needs in an instant. And they 
won't just be “number crunchers,’ 
sophisticated adding machines only 
capable of carrying out successive 
computations. 

Renato De Mori, chairman of Com- 
puter Science, is as well qualified to 
speak on artificial intelligence (AI) as 
anyone in Canada. Italian born, De 
Mori has taught and researched in the 
USSR, the U.S., Japan and throughout 
Europe. “The basic idea of Al is the 
concept of a computer capable of car- 
rying out some of the operations of the 
human brain without neccessarily 
using the same models,” says De Mori. 
Concordia’s top AI mind is just back 
from France, where he lectured on 


automatic speech recognition at the 
European Economic Community 
School (INRIA) in Versailles. 

De Mori explains that AI can be 
divided into several areas: computer 
vision, speech understanding and gen- 
eration, robotics and finally, knowl- 
edge representation and reasoning. The 
last two are the basis of expert systems, 
says De Mori. And these will probably 
have the most dramatic effect on our 
everyday lives over the next few years, 
he says. 

“Expert systems have very important 
practical applications. These are pro- 
grams which contain general reasoning 
capabilities. They are capable of per- 
forming inferences. There must also be 
a knowledge base about specific prob- 
lems.” 


Medical Applications 

A good example is a ‘knowledge 
base’ for medical applications. The 
expert system, in this case, is a collec- 
tion of symptoms and diagnoses of any 
number of diseases. The opinions of 
several physicians are taken into 
account and entered into the program. 
The expert system will then reach a 
conclusion. 

“All doctors don’t have the same kind 
of knowledge,” says De Mori. “They 
will often disagree. The expert system 
is capable of measuring the plausibility 
of conclusions by, for instance, examin- 


ing the number of votes in favour of one 
particular diagnosis. If 70 percent of 
the doctors in the model say a patient 
has a certain disease the computer will 
accept that conclusion.” 

The computer science chairman says 
these expert systems will become indis- 
pensable for consultation in places 
where medical consultation of special- 
ists is out of the question. Just by the 
touch of a button the second opinion of 
a group of the finest doctors in the 
world is available to a rural practitioner 
thousands of miles out in the bush. 

De Mori will repeat what anyone in 
the AI business will tell the layman: 
Human beings will continue to make 
the decisions. An expert system is only 
a consultative tool, no more dangerous 
to use for consultation than using a 
library. So, sit on it, Mr. Huxley. 

“You must remember that you can’t 
do anything with an expert system 
which human beings can’t do. You can 


QOIW pes 


only provide more efficient support | 


mechanisms,” he says. 

The guess is that advances in artifi- 
cial intelligence will depend on the 
improved design of VLSIs (Very Large 
Scale Integrated circuits). “‘In the future 
we hope that each chip will have a 
more and more specialized function. 
This will allow us to execute many 
different instructions ‘in parallel’ at 
great speed.” 

De Mori’s own research has to do 
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Renato De Mori: The real brains are leaving 


HE FIFTH GENERATION Project was announced by the Japanese back 

in 1982. This ambitious 10-year, $500 million research scheme aims at 
developing a new generation of computers which can make logical 
inferences, deal effectively with masses of information and interact with 
humans using speech and images. 

Americans were frankly spooked by the thought that the Japanese might 
leap ahead of the pack and they promptly set up their own project, the 
Strategic Computing Program, a billion dollar-plus attempt to develop 
“intelligent’’ computing systems. 

Both groups are trying to produce the architecture — the chips and boards 
— which can run these machines, says De Mori. De Mori is interested in the 
production of the VLSIs, those chips, the “‘brains’’ of the business. 

The Europeans and the British have also set up similar projects. 

A proposal for a Canadian project awaits federal government approval. 
Unlike the Japanese project, in which research is industrially based, the 
Canadian version will depend on university research departments. 

‘We aren't even asking for money at the moment. It is just a case of getting 
recognition for the project,’ says De Mori, who is a major domo in the 
scheme. 

Despite the growing public awareness of the importance of artificial 
intelligence, De Mori contends the country lacks anything approaching a 
coherent policy on the subject. “Our biggest problem is that our new PhDs 
in AI are leaving for work in the States.’ They have little reason to stay. — 
STD 
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with speech recognition. It aims at 
getting a machine to do far more than 
just ‘understand’ words. Right now, he 
is working on a program which breaks 
down the sound of a word into frag- 
ments of sound milliseconds apart so 
that a computer can understand the 
sounds as a specific word. 

Different people say the same word 
differently creating different sound pat- 
terns. De Mori is trying to figure out 
how we humans can identify the same 
word from different patterns and 
devise a program that will achieve the 
same result. But he doesn’t think we 
have to necessarily imitate the brain to 
achieve this. 


Industrial Applications 

Dr. Richard Cheng of Mechanical 
Engineering puts his brain to work at 
the robotic end of AI research. He says 
that it is very easy to program a robotic 
arm to move at a uniform speed in 
order to pick up an object travelling at a 
uniform speed and direction. 

The trick, he says, is to get the robot 
to see if there are variables in the 
procedure required and to act accord- 
ingly. “When that happens there is an 
enormous amount of information that 
must be processed.’ And that’s where 
AI comes in. 

Cheng recently returned from 
Detroit where he attended an annual 
robotics trade show. “One of the most 
remarkable applications I saw of artifi- 
cial intelligence was that of a chemical 
plant where much of the control was 
done by the human voice. If you want 
to control the level of a liquid in a tank, 
all that is required with the system I saw 
on display is a voiced command,” says 
Cheng. 

While carrying out a whole series of 
operations the operator could turn to 
the computer and say ‘New command’ 
and give an instruction. The machine 
would react. That is artificial intelli- 
gence, says Cheng. 

As Director of the Concordia Centre 
for Industrial Controls, Cheng has been 
closely involved with the centre’s Auto- 
matic Guided Vehicle (AGV) project. 
‘Part of the major cost in any manufac- 
turing process is the movement of com- 
ponents and the finished product from 
point A to point B. Up until now most 
of the pushing in the factory has been 
done by hand or driven truck and more 
lately by a vehicle guided by a piece of 
wire embedded in the ground,’ he 


explains. 

Cheng and his fellow researchers 
have developed a vehicle which is guid- 
ed by a one-inch wide black line paint- 
ed on the shop floor. The vehicle, 
capable of carrying up to 150 kilos, 
examines the floor with its own camera 
and follows the track. There is also a 
camera mounted at the front of the 
buggy, which should be on the road 
within a month or so. It bears a striking 
similarity to a small golf cart. 

“The two great advantages are that 
the track, because it is painted, can 
easily be altered. The other advantage is 
that with cameras mounted on the 
vehicle, a whole series of visual cues 
can be given to the micro-processor 
which guides the vehicle,’ adds Cheng. 

Richard Cheng predicts that once 
we've brought AI to the point of coordi- 
nating masses of different information, 
industrial processes will change dra- 
matically. And that’s likely to be within 
a decade. 
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Richard Cheng: Industrial processes will change 


KEEPING A SENSE OF PERSPECTIVE 


ESPITE HIS_~ dedication to 

research and development of the 
new ‘age of the computer’, Renato De 
Mori has some salutary thoughts on 
how we should be using our expert 
systems, computer aided design sta- 
tions and all the other additions to our 
memory boards. 

‘People’s expectations are often 
much too high. We should be teaching 
everybody involved with these com- 
puters to improve their critical faculties 
in the philosophical sense. We must 
teach people the limits of the com- 
puter, the ideas behind the computer 
and what they can be used for. 

“We must also teach our students and 
our children to make a synthesis, to 
compare things and to summarize. It is 
no good, with the explosion of new 
technology, if you aren’t capable of 
making a synthesis, from the point of 
view of a user. We must teach people 
not to buy everything just because it is 
there. At the same time they must not 
be opposed to these things just because 
they are afraid of them.” 

Andrew McAusland (BA’81), of the 
educational technology department, 
has designed and teaches an adult edu- 
cation course in computer literacy. He 





sees things in much the same way as De 
Mori. “If we don’t know just a little 
about what we are doing with a com- 
puter we won't know the limits and 


Andrew McAusland 
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capabilities of our machine,’ he says. 

If we look at a computer in the same 
way we look at a car, says McAusland, 
we can see the advantages. A little 
learning is not necessarily a dangerous 
thing. 

“If you have a knowledge of how big 
your car is, how fast it will go, how 
quickly it will stop, then you are obvi- 
ously going to be a better driver than if 
you don’t,’ says McAusland. But he, 
like De Mori, doesn’t see the need for 
every child to have driving lessons at 
ten or computer lessons at five. 

“There is a mentality that if your kids 
are not involved in the computer world 
right now, then they are losing the 
opportunity of a lifetime. It is just not 
true,’ says De Mori, who in his rare 
quiet moments likes to read the great 
Roman poets, especially Virgil and his 
descriptions of the countryside. 

De Mori doesn’t have all that much 
time for computer games and the new 
electronic arcades. “I don’t think all 
these games are that much help in 
teaching anything about computer sci- 
ence. I also question how good it is for 
a child to spend a lot of time in front of 
a screen.” Teach them discrimination 
above all else, he says. — STD 
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MR.GALLERY IS DOGGEDLY WESTMOUNT 


By Joel McCormick 

ELL, HE’S NOT ED KOCH. 
W For one thing, Brian Gallery 
(L BA’57) doesn’t have an 
unkind word to say about anyone. At 
least publicly. And he’s no Jean Dra- 
peau. If he were, we wouldn't be meet- 
ing for breakfast at Nick’s Restaurant, 
an old Greene Avenue landmark whose 
only concession to the trendified, olde 
worlde village atmosphere of the street 
is expresso coffee and croissants. 

He’s very scaled down, treats the $33 
million Westmount city budget as care- 
fully as his own, and loves the very 
compactness of things. He likes the 
discipline a small town imposes on its 
chief magistrate: You gotta beef? You 
take it to Brian Gallery, not to the outer 
edge of a buffer zone of bureaucrats. 

Mind you, he isn’t above appreciating 
the acknowledgements and the waves 
from citizens who salute a fellow for a 
job well done. 

And he also looks like he could crank 
out the odd dose of mayoral bluster if 
he wanted to: he’s a big man, a craggier 
version of the prime minister, and if he 
hadn't quit smoking his two packs and 
five cigars every day, you could see him 
stabbing the air with a great Havana to 
make debating points. 

He does admit to liking a good old 
home town show now and then, like 
the party the city threw for his old Tory 
friend, Brian Mulroney, two days 
before. “It wasn’t necessarily me,’ the 
mayor qualifies. ‘It was really the citi- 
zens who wanted to honour a former 
resident.’ 





Gallery hardly had to have his arm 
twisted. “I can't do anything tomor- 
row,” he had said earlier in the week, 
trying to pin down a date for this 
interview. ‘“‘The prime minister's com- 
ing in — we're making him an honorary 
citizen of Westmount.” 

That event had his wife, Helen, down 
to Ogilvy’s to survey. the latest in 
English prams, the best of the bunch to 
be purchased as a gift for Mila Mulroney 
who was expecting her fourth. “It’s 
practically air conditioned,’ the mayor 
observes. ‘You should have seen it!” 

Brian Gallery's politics are in the 
blood, although affiliations have 
changed over the years. Tories may 
have to (sorry) grit their teeth to hear it, 
but Grandfather Dan Gallery repre- 
sented St. Ann’s riding for the Liberals. 
Worse, he was made Liberal Party Whip 
by 1902. He also served as an alderman 
on Montreal's city council. 

His great grandfather, on his mother's 
side, was Sir William Hingston, some- 
times referred to as the last English 
mayor of Montreal: ‘But he was really 
second to last,’ Gallery says, the last 
mayor’s name remaining locked on the 
tip of his tongue. 


First Political Steps 

Brian Gallery has lived in Westmount 
all his life. He can rattle off a succession 
of old street numbers from past 
addresses to prove it. He talks to you as 
if you were a voter just before polling 
day, and listens as carefully. 

He first edged his way into the politi- 
cal life of the city as a member of the 
Westmount Municipal Association. The 


WMA was on the hunt for a candidate 
to run for alderman. “I was interviewed 
by the committee but I was phoned up 
later and told they had chosen Joanne 
Isenman.” 

Apparently, the WMA had its sights 
set on having Jewish representation, 
and she seemed doubly good because 
the committee was also after a female 
candidate. “So I answered ‘What's 
wrong with an Irish Catholic man?’”’ 

Brian Gallery, victim of sexism. Hard 
words, ridiculous sounding even to 
him to be sure. But being left out in the 
cold like that made him determined to 
run instead of just interested in run- 
ning. “And Iran.” 

There was lots of bitterness because 
WMA people are supposed to campaign 
for their candidates, not run against 
them. 

Besides contending with the WMA 
machine, he had to fight a tough cam- 
paign to get support from women vot- 
ers. “I worked hard, stood on the 
corners, rang the bells and beat her by 
26 votes.”’ It was a learning experience, 
as they say: “Il was quite disappointed. 
Municipal politics is the one avenue of 
politics where you can't blame any- 
body else — not the leader of the party 
— because it’s a vote for the man.” 

As slim and disappointing as his hard 
fought victory was, Gallery set out “to 
be the best damn councillor West- 
mount ever had” in his words. “‘I went 
to every meeting, saw anyone who 
wanted to see me, wrote letters for 
anyone who needed letters, did every- 
thing I could to serve the citizens.’ As 
recreation commissioner, he broke new 
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ground organizing family days, chicken 
dinners, organized a series of leisure 
courses in things like gardening and 
steamrollered into the hearts of West- 
mounters. “People who knew me, 
knew I was trying hard to serve them.” 

Or so he had every reason to think. 
But there was wizardry at work some- 
where. ““There were some individuals 
who wanted me off council.” 

Would that group of individuals 
include Mayor Donald McCallum? ‘It 
might,’ Gallery returns with a politi- 
cian’s careful imprecision. 

This was leading up to another battle 
with Joanne Isenman for the hearts of 
voters in Ward 2. He won, taking the 
seat by 256 votes. He likes to remember 
how “my good friend Al Cauley”’ put it 
in a CJAD newscast election night: 
“Gallery won his seat with results 10 
times better than the last time.’ 

Odd the twists and turns in the 
political road, though: A year didn't 
pass before another vacancy came up 
on council and Brian Gallery recom- 
mended Joanne Isenman to fill it. “And 
it was Brian Gallery who stood on the 
street corners with her during that 
election,’ the Mayor asserts proudly. 


The Poop Hits The Fan 

The odd bit of council news will spill 
over Westmount’s borders, occasional- 
ly making the papers right across the 
Dominion, sometimes around the 
world. That happened, for example, 
when the city chiseled down by half its 
annual gift of maple syrup to the Queen 
in a budget cutting move. Four cases 
down to two. Not an untoward word 
was heard from Buck House but the 
decision stirred a Royal fury in West- 
mount. 

Another issue that heated West- 
mount tempers to the sizzling point 
was the — take your pick, famous/ 
infamous — leash law. ‘Woof! Woof! 
Grrrrrrr!’’ went the cries of a citizenry, 
fed up to the teeth with padding 
through poop on their lawns and in 
their parks. “RrrrrrRufff!’’ doggists 
shot back. The poop had hit the fan, so 
to speak. And it was to Brian Gallery 
that a weary council turned to clear the 
air. 

“A fellow alderman and I brought in 
the leash law,’ Gallery explains. “We 
had to do something about it and the 
mayor gave me the job of solving that 
problem.” There were negotiations and 
peace overtures to the dog owners 
association but, remembers Gallery, 





they'd have none of it. “They did not 
want me, Brian Gallery, interfering 
with the freedom of their dogs.”’ 

The two sides fought like dogs. 

They were dogged. 

And Brian Gallery worked like a dog 
to work out a compromise. 

Off the record, he can look back on 
some of the lighter moments. But there 
were other, unfunny times too, like one 
unpleasant interruption at a dinner par- 
ty that had Mrs. Gallery reduced to 
tears. What upset the councillor most 
at the time was that the city had tackled 
the problem with a generous spirit. 
“We established dog runs, the only 
municipality to do that, because we 
wanted to make sure dogs would get 
the exercise they required.” 

A pretty nice gesture, Gallery 
thought, for a non dog owner like 
himself. He feels his position has been 
vindicated with the passage of time. 
Most municipalities have brought in a 
leash law of some kind, without a 
thought given to making dog runs avail- 
able. “But it was probably the most 
difficult period in my political life.” 

After nearly two terms on council, 
working as both alderman and commis- 
sioner of public services, Gallery con- 
sidered quitting municipal politics. But 
Mayor McCallum said he was stepping 
down and Gallery thought he’d like to 
see what he could do for the city in his 
place. He didn’t win a ringing endorse- 
ment from McCallum, although that in 
itself was considered an endorsement 
in some quarters. 


The Run For Mayor 

The election came and he promptly 
hammered his opponent, Sir George 
alumnus Allan Nutik, who had become 
a bit of a noise on a variety of municipal 
issues. “I don’t believe you make any 
progress by banging on doors and wav- 
ing your fists,’ Gallery observes in a 
good serving of mayoral sagacity. ““But 
I respect Mr. Nutik and I like to think 
we're still friends.”’ 

As mayor, he is chief executive offi- 
cer of the city, with the power to veto 
decisions arrived at by the eight coun- 
cillors who fill the council table, each 
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one holding a portfolio of responsibili- 
ty. ‘I’ve never used the veto and that’s a 
tribute to the intelligence of the coun- 
cillors we have,’ Gallery says without 
blinking. “I’m very lucky.” 

He had come to office on a theme 
promoting a more open administration 
and budgetary restraint. Westmount 
Examiner Publisher and Editor J.W. 
Sancton gives the mayor good marks on 
the openness of his administration: 
“We have no complaints about 
approachability. Brian’s a media man 
himself.’ But Sancton does say the 
mayor is ultra conservative. ‘“That’s 
with a lower case ‘c’ as well as with an 
upper case ‘C’,”’ says Sancton, dipping 
into his databank of typographical met- 
aphors. ““What change we've had I 
regard as normal for five or 10 years 
ago. There’s not a great tendency to 
latch on to new issues, and there’s also 
the tendency to say ‘That's not a munic- 
ipal matter.” 

There’s the issue of public housing 
for seniors, for instance. *‘Manoir West- 
mount was never intended to be the 
total answer for this,’ Sancton argues. 
“Council is now making some moves in 
the right direction and that is some- 
thing that would have been unheard of 
a few years ago.” 

The editor credits the three women 
councillors with prodding the mayor 
into moving on social programs. But 
equally, he credits the mayor for being 
prepared to listen — a big change from 
the previous administration in Sanc- 
ton’s view. ““He’s not exactly dragged 
screaming and yelling into the 1980s.” 

J.W. Sancton says Brian bridles when 
he brings it up. It’s the business of 
making inside appointments for city 
posts like general manager instead of 
going outside to look for new blood to 
pump into the city’s 350-strong pay- 
roll. “I’m not saying he has made the 
wrong choices but I think in this day 
and age it’s a mistake not to look at 
what's broadly available,’ he says. 
“There’s a tendency for the administra- 
tion to become a little bit inbred.” 

That said, Gallery’s ‘ward-healing’ 
political style is a welcome change 
from the confrontational politics of the 
last administration. All in all, Sancton 
says, the change has been for the good. 

Brian Gallery divides his time 
between being mayor — which takes 
up roughly 25 hours a week — and 
tending to his publishing business, Gal- 
lery Publications. There’s Tory fund- 
raising work to tend to as well. 
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Seat of Power: Mayor seated in official chair, a gift of a former speaker of the Quebec Assembly 


He publishes and edits shipping trade 
journals out of the firm’s Westmount 
office and doesn't feel a bit landlocked 
even though the only shipping action 
he’s likely to see in the municipality is 
limited to kids trying out their model 
boats in the old duck pond in West- 
mount Park. 

The firm, originally owned by his 
parents, publishes Seaports and the 
Shipping World and Canadian Sail- 
ings. They tell exporters, importers 
and shippers all they need to know 
about keeping cargo on the move. The 
Canadian Port and Harbour Associa- 
tion, in fact, awarded him the 1983 
Medal of Merit for his quarter century 
of service to the marine industry. 

His marine interests extend to being a 
director of Mariners’ House, a hostel 
for visiting seamen down by the port. 
He is also a member of the Grunt Club, 
as this home for Montreal’s marine 
fraternity is called. 

Gallery is very much the community 
spirit, what with his involvement in the 
Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews, Centraide, the Montreal Sympho- 
ny, and very important, the Progressive 
Conservative Party where he directs 


the PC Canada Fund. 


The Past And The Future 

He is a past president of the Loyola 
Alumni Association, and was a staunch 
Loyola partisan during merger discus- 
sions that led to union with Sir George 
Williams University. His idea for Loy- 
ola’s future might seem a little off the 
wall now, but he got as far as the McGill 
principal’s office with the proposal: He 
suggested that every English school — 
Loyola, Bishop's and Sir George — 
become affliliate colleges of McGill 
which would then turn itself into a 
graduate school exclusively. 

Well, everyone knows what hap- 
pened to that idea. And eventually 
Brian Gallery got into the Concordia 
swing of things, at one point serving on 
the editorial board of Concordia Uni- 
versity Magazine. 

Brian Gallery won't even nibble at 
questions about his political future. If, 
for instance, he'll seek something in 
the federal sphere, now that his politi- 
cal and personal friend Brian Mulroney 
is at the helm. “There are so few 
rewards for the MP,” he says. ““Canadi- 
ans don’t appreciate the sacrifices these 


guys have to make.” 

He’s not sure, he says he’s not sure, 
that he has the stamina or the patience 
for the cynicism and political knifing 
that MPs have to put up with. ‘I want to 
stay in Westmount and stay with my 
family. I've got three growing kids. 
That’s no kind of life, constantly com- 
muting,’ he says. 

Of course by the time Brian Mulro- 
ney goes looking for a second mandate, 
the kids will be edging toward their 
twenties. But Gallery refuses to bite. 
‘‘My ambitions are to serve the citizens 
of Westmount in the best way I can. I'm 
trying to do that now, and I'll be trying 
to do that in the future.” 

Yes, yes, yes. But where? Brian Gal- 
lery reminds the interviewer that this 
line of questioning will lead absolutely 
nowhere. 

The interview over, the bill for break- 
fast paid (“Of course I covered yours,’ 
he chides), he says goodbye with a firm 
shake of the hand. 

“Look,” he shouts cheerfully from 
his stationwagon across the street. He 
gestures toward the parking meter with 
the scary red “violation” flag in full 
view. ‘No ticket!” 
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Janet Norman: If they can't repeat studio work on stage, we goofed 
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Music Making 


THERE’S A LOT ONJANET’S PLATTER 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


ECORD PRODUCER Janet Nor- 
man (BA 76) knows at least 
some of the pitfalls of the 


recording industry because she makes 
one thing clear at the outset: There will 
be no taping of this interview. “I just 
don’t like it,’ she says with an air of 
finality. 

And that is that. 

Norman is the senior producer and 
sound engineer for a medium-sized 
recording studio called Montreal 
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Sound. The studio is up there in the big 
leagues by Montreal standards, but not 
quite at the top. She splits her time 
about equally between making records 
and turning those nicely honed, ever so 
cheerful jingles which keep reminding 
listeners which station they are 
anchored to, and what products to buy. 

“We just finished putting together 
the jingles for AM 60,” she explains. AM 
60 is the new-look ID for Canada’s 
oldest radio station, CFCF. ‘It was a lot 
of fun,” she says with the that wide- 
eyed look that tells you Norman finds 
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jingles, any jingles, are fun to put 
together. 

“For Delmonte and Geoffrion, a 
Montreal men’s clothes store, we 
brought in real strings and a couple of 
members of the Montreal Symphony, 
along with a stand up bass. That was a 
nice one with almost a forties feel.”’ It 
also had just that touch of respectabil- 
ity a gentleman’s clothier requires. 

Then there was the jingle promoting, 
one of Montreal's nightspots: “‘For Mr. 
Moustache we gave them a new wave 
feel with lots of synthesizers. That just 





took a couple of nights,” says Norman. 
In the case of Mike’s Submarines, 
another client, the goal was to create 
something upbeat, something that 
musically induced a Big Mike Attack. 
“Sometimes you work for an agency 
and they might have the concept 
already worked out,’ Norman says. 
“Sometimes you work directly with a 
retailer who says, ‘Create me some- 
thing’.”’ 

Sometimes an agency will have 
things organized right down to the 
lyrics, and producer Norman’s job 
becomes fitting a score into an overall 
campaign. “Often they'll have their 
print media thing worked out and their 
concept for television already,’ she 
says. “‘So you study all their advertising 
— and their competition's — and come 
up with something you hope will posi- 
tion them well in the marketplace.” 


Jingles Mean Money 

Making a jingle to promote a product 
is not cheap. “A jingle in Montreal can 
cost anything between $2000 and 
$15000,” explains Norman. “If we are 
approached directly by the client and 
supply the musicians and maybe write 
the lyrics it can easily cost that.” 

Like many other industries in Que- 
bec, the recording business is only now 
beginning to see some light at the end 
of the tunnel. It was pretty grim for a 
while, says Norman. “It was no worse 
for us than anyone else but it was 
difficult,’ she says. ‘““‘The majors, peo- 
ple like CBS and Polygram, felt it most 
and it was the smaller independents 
who came out of it first. But the big 
operations are beginning to invest 
again and back their own talent.” 

Montreal Sound is feeling the recov- 
ery in a variety of musical ways: Only 
weeks ago, Luba, one of the hottest acts 
currently in Canada, was at work in the 
studio. Even more recently, Norman 
has been working with Canada’s rising 
star of jazz piano, Oliver Jones. Are the 
stars easy to work with? “They were 
great,’ producer Norman answers une- 
quivocally. “They knew what they 
wanted and that makes things a lot 
easier.’ 

And when an artist or visiting pro- 
ducer doesn’t quite know what he 
wants, Norman harnesses up her crea- 
tive energies to do some improvisation- 
al innovating, if that isn’t redundant: 
“When you're sitting there at the con- 
sole it is like being a painter with a 
palette in front of you. There are so 


many tones and colours available today. 
Just about every sound on the planet is 
available to us now,’ says Norman. 

A good example of how a sound can 
be taken out of the air and put into the 
repertoire of a synthesizer is the sound 
of a basketball bouncing in the street, 
she explains. Tape that sound and put it 
into a synthesizer’s memory and you 
can have a new sound for a bass drum. 
Idiosyncratic it may be, but establish a 
rhythmic pattern and it can become 
hypnotic. 

“It used to be expensive to buy a 
synthesizer with that kind of capabi- 
lity but now you can do it with a 
machine costing around $12,000. 
That's not much compared with 
$40,000 a few years ago.”’ 

Today’s music scene has been com- 
pletely transformed by the emergence 
of the music video boom, says Norman, 
who sat at the controls when Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer did their Montreal 
recordings. (Among her other ‘name’ 
recordings: Quebec bands Toulouse 
and Kébec Elektrik.) 


“The video boom has changed every- 
thing,’ says Norman. “Songs are writ- 
ten so they have visual impact. If you 
don’t have something which will work 
on a video you aren't going to have a 
hit. If the song doesn’t start out that 
way we have to change it so that it will 
fit.” 

But all this takes time. Just to produce 
one single apparently can take up to 50 
hours. Even the local bar band out to 
cut a record is going to take a couple of 
hours in the studio. Costs can go from 
$50 an hour to as high as $150 an hour. 
If someone is paying that kind of 
money the odds are that Janet Norman 
will, as she says, “be able to fix any 
problems in the mix.”’ 

What if Norman produces a record 
which sounds wonderful but the band 
can’t reproduce it in a ‘live’ perform- 
ance? “If that happens I haven't done 
my job properly. I have to make sure 
they can do it all again in front of an 
audience,’ she says. 


LEARNING THE BIZ IN THE 
CLASSROOM WON’T MAKE 
YOU A ROCK STAR BUT... 


O YOU WANNA BE in rock’n roll? 
David Leonard (SGW BA’69) may 
be just your man. 

Leonard won't teach you how to be a 
rock star but he will teach you how to 
make an honest living in the music 
industry. As executive director of the 


Trebas Institute in downtown Montreal. 


— just a trumpet’s blast from the Spec- 
trum, Montreal's hippest musical venue 
— Leonard is in the business of training 
sound engineers, record producers, 
managers and just about any other 
member of the music business. 

He got his first taste of the industry 
when he was taken as an eight-year-old 
by his parents to record some classical 


piano pieces for the family archives. 
Leonard’s memories of the occasion are 
focused on the microphone which 
hung overhead. From that moment on 
he was hooked on the idea of making 
records for himself. It wasn’t long 
before he recorded Maureen Forrester, 
a friend of his parents, in his basement. 
Leonard got himself on the edge of 
the industry while at Sir George in the 
early sixties. As one of the organizers of 
the famed Winter Carnival of those 
years, he signed up Milton Berle for a 
visit. David Leonard, impressario. 
Then a big break: In 1964, he became 
involved with the production of a 
record called “‘The Beatles are com- 
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ing.” He worked on the promotion of 
the record and then met the “Fab Four”’ 
themselves. From then on it was to be 
music, music, music: As record pro- 
ducer, sound engineer, manager, any- 
thing inside the groove. 

He did a stint as manager of a long 
forgotten group called ‘Bartholomew 
+ 3’. While in New York Leonard was 
offered work in a studio as an appren- 
tice sound engineer. “I had become 
disillusioned with management pretty 
fast. It’s difficult to be a father, mother, 
psychiatrist, accountant and lawyer all 
rolled into one, especially when the 
kids are relatively immature,’ he says. 

“Sure, a lot of the business is market- 
ing, but you can’t sell what the public 
doesn’t want. You can sell toothbrushes 
with advertising strategies but when it 
comes to records, people are only 
going to buy if they really /ike what 
they hear. They aren't just buying a 
piece of plastic.’ Leonard, in fact, can 
be almost lyrical on the subject: ‘They 
are buying that ethereal thing embed- 
ded in the grooves called music.” 


Backstage Heroes 

Leonard, fresh from a trip to L.A. 
where he was busy setting up another 
branch of Trebas, sits in his large ‘exec- 
utive chair’ surrounded by photo- 
graphs of the big names he has worked 
with in the recording industry. But they 
aren't names, with the exception of the 


Beatles, that most of us are familiar 
with. Leonard's heroes are Bill Porter, 
Clive Davis and Neshui Ertegun. Porter 
was Elvis Presley’s sound engineer, 
Clive Davis was president of CBS 
records and is now the boss of Arista. 
Neshui Ertegun has headed a whole 
string of prestigious labels. 

These are the guys every record com- 
pany loves, says Leonard. ‘Not every 
record producer is necessarily looking 
for the hottest record of the year — Boy 
George's latest hit. They are looking for 
the record which is not just going to be 
selling over ten months but over ten 
years.” Barry Manilow fits the profile 
perfectly. 

With ‘some 400 records being 
launched in North America every week 
and 50-odd every week in Canada, the 
odds are from non-existent to terrible 
that your record is going to be a hit, says 
Leonard. “You really have to accept 
that only about ten of those 400 are 
going to make it into Billboard’s top 
100. And there are many records 
launched every week which could easi- 
ly make it,’ he says with a sigh. Luck 
just isn’t on the side of all that many. 

But even the dreamers have to follow 
some rules if they hope to cut the big 
one: David Leonard and a number of 
other people in the industry have iden- 
tified some factors which consistently 
emerge in hit records. 

No.1 is the hook, says Leonard. That 


David Leonard: Follow three rules, or you're out 
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catchy word, musical phrase or what- 
ever must be repeated a number of 
times for it to sink in. Love me tender, 
for example. 

No.2: There must be something 
unique about the song — a phrase in the 
lyrics for instance. I am a walrus, coo 
coo catchoo, coo coo catchoo. 

No. 3: The refrain must be repeated 
in its entirety at least twice. I’m Ennery 
the Eighth Iam. Ennery the Eighth I am 
1 am. Herman's Hermits could drive 
audiences around the bend, such was 
their fervency to adhering to rule num- 
ber 3. 

Leonard contends there isn’t a hit 
that doesn’t meet these industry 
requirements. If you don’t follow the 
rules the odds are that you won't have a 
chance of a hit, he says. 

Leonard’s two-year programs oper- 
ate out of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Vancouver and soon in Los Angeles. 
Teaching talent can include backroom 
stars of the business like Beatles pro- 
ducer George Martin who will be giv- 
ing a seminar in Toronto later this year. 
Bill Porter, who has more than fifty top 
ten records to his name, will be doing 
some lecturing in Vancouver. 

On the other hand, if you want tobea 
manager in the biz and don’t want to be 
taken for just somebody's brother-in- 
law, there are courses in accounting 
and the legal aspects of contracts in the 
Trebas curriculum. — S7D 








The Psychology Of 
Psychology 


HE ANATOMY OF THE PhD PROGRAM 


By Stephen Maron and Staff 


N ITS 10-YEAR existence, Concor- 
dia’s PhD program in psychology 
has graduated 46 doctorates and 
earned a reputation for research in such 
fields as drug dependence, behavior 
disorders and modification, and appet- 
itive motivation. 
And efforts have not gone unnoticed. 
The American Psychological Associa- 
tion, for instance, accredited the pro- 


gram on its first application, apparently 
something of a rarity. “We are one of 
the few programs in Canada to receive 
full accreditation from the APA upon 
initial application,’ says Tannis 
Arbuckle-Maag, a faculty veteran and 
the current chairman of Psychology. 
“This is a true 10 year merit award. This 
means that the degree will be acknowl- 
edged (right across the continent) — 
and that graduates can work and not 
have to take more courses.’ The Con- 


Tannis Arbuckle-Maag: Getting recognized the first time around 


cordia PhD is now more portable than 
ever. 

Both federal and provincial granting 
agencies have shown their appreciation 
too: annual research awards have rock- 
eted from the $200,000 level in the 
early days to $1.5 million. “We were 
the first department to exceed $1 mil- 
lion at Concordia,” the chairman adds 
proudly. 

Mere grantsmanship? Hardly — to 
hear it from the people who figure in 
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this story. The real reason for the 
excitement is that an approach to teach- 
ing has been recognized. The imagina- 
tion and thinking that helped to 
develop that approach, and the energy 
and enthusiasm of students and faculty 
alike that Concordia’s approach appar- 
ently engenders are being recognized. 

Arbuckle-Maag: “Our enquiries 
showed that the psychologist of the 
‘80s should have a combination of 
skills in research and applied practice.’ 
The department decided to concen- 
trate on selected areas rather than 
spread themselves thinly over a broad 
range of activity. “‘However, the prem- 
ise remained the same in each area. 
Every area is defined to include the full 
range of psychologists’ activities from 
pure research to applied.” 

Two research centres have sprung to 
life thanks to strengths harnessed and 
developed within the PhD program. 
One, the Centre for Research in Human 
Development, tackles three areas — 
normal social development, the devel- 
opment of atypical children, and 
adjustment and cognitive processes in 
aging. ‘Eleven of the 12 researchers are 
from Concordia psychology,’ the 
chairman points out. “It’s unusual fora 
centre to have so many members from 
one faculty.” 

Another, the Centre for Studies in 
Behavioral Neurobiology, looks at drug 
abuse and the mechanisms underlying 
altered behavior. Every one of the 
researchers involved is attached to the 
psychology department. 


Reasons For Success Differ 

While there is general agreement that 
the program is a successful and highly 
productive one, not everyone agrees on 
why. Some argue that the combination 
of clinical and research approaches to 
training graduate psychologists is the 
reason, and in fact makes the program 
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Peter Shizgal 


Jane Stewart 


something of a loner. Others argue that 
many schools now combine clinical 
and research work and the reason for 
the program's success lies in the sense 
of commitment both faculty and stu- 
dent bring to it. 

Peter Shizgal, the director of the PhD 
program, speaks enthusiastically about 
the apprenticeship component: “We 
get students involved in research right 
away,” he says. And that, he claims, 
makes Concordia a little different. 
‘Graduate students take on a project 
right from the beginning of the pro- 
gram.’ The combination of research 


and applied work in the department's 
multi-disciplinary environment adds 
up to a very different approach from 
what is generally available, in his view. 

Are energies perhaps stretched too 
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thinly to properly handle the combina- 
tion? Shizgal answers the question 
without apology. ‘Students are given a 
lot to do — a lot is asked of them. They 
need to juggle many different things,’ 
he says. But that’s a good way to learn 
how to manage the varied activities 
required of psychologists, he argues. 

Example: “A composite day might 
involve the student going to a seminar 
on someone else’s research, seeing cli- 
ents at the clinic and then spending 
time in a research cell. Their profes- 
sional lives will be like that so we 
prepare them early.’ 

Roy Wise, a former director of the 
program and a key player when it was 
launched, heads the Centre for Studies 
in Behavioral Neurobiology. “On paper 
the idea of combining applied psychol- 
ogy with research looks great, but in 
practice, they have never been together 
that much.” But he says it hasn't been 
for want of trying. ‘The clinicians are 
in one building, the experimentalists in 
another.’ The truth is that rapid growth 
of the department has sprawled 
resources and split good intentions all 
over Concordia’s two campuses, as 
Wise and others grudgingly acknowl- 
edge. 

“The people involved in drug abuse 
are a ‘rat’ group,’ Wise continues. 
“They are experimentalists, not clini- 
cians. There isn’t much cross-fertiliza- 
tion.” The former director then adds 
that there is no outside experimental 
counterpart for the clinical work that 
goes on in the Centre for Human Devel- 
opment. “However the Centre does 
have a cross-disciplinary team.” 


Scattered Resources 

Form can, it seems, shape content. 
The helter-skelter physical plant of the 
department has interfered with cross- 
fertilization to the point where it has 
weakened the resolve of clinicians and 
researchers to keep up with each oth- 
ers’ work. ““My own work has been in 
addiction and drug abuse,” says Wise. 
But sparking the imagination of clini- 
cians in the field isn’t always easy. 
“There are clinicians who have this 
interest and attend cross-disciplinary 
seminars once in a while,’ he allows. 
“Perhaps things will change.” 

When you get right down to it, Roy 
Wise doesn’t think the combination of 
research and clinical work is so terribly 
unique. So what makes the PhD pro- 
gram different? ‘““We want our students 
to be individuals — to develop a new 









side to themselves. 

“We've encouraged heterogeneity 
here and as a result we have a diverse 
group of students.”’ Wise says that visits 
to his centre by funding representatives 
tend to bear this out: visitors remark on 
the fact that students are an outspoken 
and confident group of individuals. 

Roy Wise says there’s a spirit to the 
program. “People do not come in to 
drag their feet here. The grad students 
and the’ faculty are excited about what 
they're doing,” he says. On weekends 
too. “It's a department that goes at 
things hard. People are doing research 
because they want to.’ Indeed, Wise 
will say that there isn’t nearly the 
pressure to publish at Concordia that 
there seems to be in places like McMas- 
ter or McGill or the U of T. “Yet we 
publish a lot of work because the emo- 
tion and excitement around here are 
infectious.” 

Of Quebec's 28 government-spon- 
sored research centres, two grew 
directly out of work in the psychology 
department. ““Two centres from the 


same university department makes 
quite a statement,” he says. 

“What really makes a difference at 
Concordia,’ former department chair- 
man Jane Stewart says, ‘‘is that students 
get the feeling they're working on the 
edge of their discipline. People really 
feel they're taking part in something 
special here.’ There's nothing passive 
about life in the department: “Students 
are going to conferences, giving semi- 
nars and publishing.” 


The Early Days 

Stewart goes back to the early days 
when Gerry Mahoney was chairman, 
when a big research project got you 
$4,600 worth of help. That was her 
first grant in 1964, a few years before 
the Hall Building opened downtown. 
“We had a hard time getting recogni- 
tion,’ she remembers. Now at least the 
granting committees in Ottawa and 
Quebec know the score. “But I'm still 
constantly amazed at how little we are 
known.” 

But never mind. The people who do 
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Roy Wise: Energy and spirit more than compensate for any deficiencies along the way 


know about the program are not exact- 
ly Mr. and Mrs. Average Psychology 
Practitioner. External examiners, such 
as Dr. Robert Goy of the Wisconsin 
Primate Center and Dr. Anke Ehrhardt 
of Columbia have come away much 
impressed by the quality of thesis work 
generated in the department. 

But if different participants in the 
PhD program have different angles on 
why it is so productive, they share 
similar concerns and worries about the 
future. And however they are expressed 
it comes down to money. 

Tannis Arbuckle-Maag worries about 
the effect of scattered facilities caused 
by underfunding: “As our department 
has grown, it’s been harder to maintain 
our vision of applied and research 
psychology together. We have informa- 
tion processing people on the sixth 
floor of the Hall Building, animal re- 
search is on the top of the Hall Build- 
ing, and the clinical people are in 
the Guy Towers Building,’ she says. 
The Loyola campus situation is hardly 
better and the situation works a havoc 
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ROSALIE WILLIAMS SINCLAIR CAME... 


T HE IDEA WAS A LITTLE MAD. 
But once it became known that 
a great granddaughter of YMCA 
founder Sir George Williams was to 
visit Montreal, it was decided that the 
University would embrace the woman 
and get her acquainted with old Sir 
George’s philosophical and pedagogi- 
cal progeny. 

Tours were laid on. 

Lunches and dinners too. 

Gifts were rounded up — including 
two histories of the University and one 
of the Montreal YMCA. She was in for 
some heavy reading. 

A special do was planned around the 
annual general meeting of the Sir 
George Williams Alumni Association in 
mid May. After the business of the 
association was handled, everyone was 
to convene in the main room of the 
Faculty Club for a reception in honour 
of Mrs. Rosalie Williams Sinclair. 

Concordia Rector and Vice Chancel- 
lor Patrick Kenniff joined SGW Alumni 
Association President John 
Economides in a few words of welcome 
and took the opportunity to say that 
the University had the same sense of 
commitment to creating opportunity 
that George Williams had maintained 
all his life. 


Victor Drury, chairman of the Mont- 
real YMCA, presented a scroll inducting 
her into the membership of the Y, the 
first established in North America. And 
he had something especially thrilling to 
give her — a tape recording of Sir 
George Williams’ voice. Mrs. Sinclair 
was also given a life membership in the 
Concordia Alumni Association. 

Alumni director Gary Richards, with 
great sense of occasion, declared the 
unisex applications of a gentleman's 
cravat — and offered an official blue Sir 
George Williams University tie to Mrs. 
Williams to use as a tennis head band. 
“My son and I shall have many argu- 
ments over who keeps this,’ she 
laughed. But as long as Williams was in 
his blood, there were more ties where 
that came from. 

Mrs. Sinclair was treated a bit like a 
visiting Royal and though she 
approached the task with tremendous 
charm, it was always with an attendant 
wonderment — that she should be 
treated to such a welcome just for 


Group Photo: At reception are, left 
to right, Rector Patrick Kenniff, 
Rosalie, YMCA Board Chairman 
Victor Drury, SGW Alumni President 
Jobn Economides, Awards Committee 
Chairman Don Thomas and YMCA 
Director General Sol Kasimir. (photo: 
Alan Carrier) 
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accident of birth. Indeed, she had come 
to her ‘“‘royal’’ duties late, only having 
heard of the existence of Sir George 
Williams University three years ago, a 
good seven years after it had technical- 
ly ceased to exist in fact. 

No one was less pleased for that 
though. 

The whole business started three 
years ago when Montrealer Ethel Kesler 
met up with Rosalie Williams Sinclair in 
Paris, thanks to a cousin, Pat Williams 
Blyth, then living in Ottawa. The Mon- 
trealer mentioned her son was a gradu- 
ate of something called Sir George 
Williams University, and Rosalie 
replied that Sir George Williams was in 
fact her very own great grandfather. 
The institution of course — originally 
the education department of the YMCA 
— didn't begin to offer college-level 
courses until 1926, more than 20 years 
after the founder of the Y movement 
died. When Rosalie planned a spring 
visit to Canada, Ethel Kesler suggested 
Concordia roll out the red carpet. 


Ecclesiastical Works 

In her professional life, Rosalie Wil- 
liams Sinclair is a landscape painter and 
embroiderer. Her embroideries are 
used in a growing number of English 








churches — many in Sussex where she 
lives — and they hang as altar frontals. 
The slides of her work that she brought 
with her had the many who saw them 
fixed in a trance of awe. Vivid colour 
and detail recall a variety of religious 
and societal themes. 

A blade of grass or a delicately repro- 
duced sheaf of wheat looked like days 
and days of painstaking work just in 
themselves. Her ecclesiastical commis- 
sions have included a work for Chi- 
chester Cathedral, altar furnishings for 
the Archbishop of Birmingham and the 
banner for the visit to Wales by Pope 


John Paul II. 
Rosalie Williams Sinclair graduated 


from the Slade School in 1945 and took 
an art teachers diploma at London 
University the following year. Further 
studies took her to Paris where she 
spent two years at the Académie de la 
Grande Chaumiére. She became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Arts in 1950 
and has exhibited in various parts of 
England — between visiting lecturing 
duties with London University, Univer- 
sity of Surrey, The National Trust and 
other institutions. 

She was born 20 years after her great 
grandfather died in 1905. Honours 
math students may pin her age then at 
60 but they would never guess Rosalie 
Sinclair's age without that information, 
and only appearances to go by. If she 
wasn't such a resolutely honest wom- 
an, one might think she was boasting 10 
or 15 extra years to qualify for a seat in 
the House of Lords or perhaps some 
other position requiring an older appli- 
cant. 

George Williams himself was a dra- 
per and prominent London business- 
man. He was obsessed with the poverty 
and spiritless drudgery that many Vic- 
torian children struggled to live 
through. Information on what he was 
like as a man filtered down to Rosalie 
through stories her father told her. 
Leslie Williams often visited his grand- 
father George for breakfast on Sunday 
mornings. And as Rosalie tells it, those 
sessions could be terrifying, especially 
for asmall boy who couldn’t remember 
his lines. 


Watch Out With Bertie 

“Great grandfather used to get every- 
body around the table, children and 
grandchildren, and each one would 
have to recite a verse from the Bible 
he’d learnt by heart. My father was 
rather like me and could never learn 
anything by heart, and one morning he 


was panicking because he hadn't learnt 
his verse. 

“But his Uncle Bertie, one of the 
sons, said ‘Don’t worry, I'll write one 
out for you.”’’ Rosalie Sinclair recalls. 
“So he wrote out the verse and there 
was my father all ready to recite this 
verse. But Uncle Bertie got up to recite 
his verse first and it was the very one he 
had given my father.” 

The beastly Bertie had tricked the 
young lad, reducing him to a quivering 
silence: Bertie was the family joker, and 
he knew B for Bertie came before L for 
Leslie in the speaking order. “My father 
— just a little boy then — must have 
been in tears. He must have been just 
appalled!” 

George Williams was knighted on the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Y movement in 1894. Disciplined and 
religious though he was, he loved to 
give parties for children. Rosalie Sin- 
clair speculates that the stiffness of 
Victorian family life led people like her 
great grandfather to dote on children in 
general. 


Howard Williams, George’s son and 
Rosalie’s grandfather, was a great party 
giver in his own right, reserving the 
first three rows of seats for musicals 
and other theatrical productions suit- 
able for children. “And apparently 
when aeroplanes were becoming the 
thing, he used to take children up to see 
London from the air.”’ 

Howard also took a strong hand in 
the family firm, Hitchcock Williams. It 
was located in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
the circle of shops and offices that 
ringed the famous cathedral. Hitler's 
bombers blasted many of the buildings 


in the neighbourhood (but not St. 
Paul’s) and spreading fire claimed 
more, including the building housing 
Hitchcock Williams, and the specially 
preserved panelled room reputed to be 
the birthplace of the Y movement. 

“The firefighting equipment in Hit- 
chcock Williams was marvellous, and 
properly manned, but there were little 
shops down those little narrow (side) 
streets that didn’t have people there all 
night fire watching,’ explains Rosalie 
Sinclair. “So although we would have 
kept our building under control, there’s 
nothing you could do when all the 
buildings around you were out of con- 
trol — and it went up in flames too.” 

She remembers the building and the 
room where she would occasionally 
dine with her uncle. The building itself 
was used by the family as the perfect 
box seat any time there was a Royal 
event around the cathedral, like George 
V’s jubilee. 

“The YMCA was reputed to have 
started in that room, but in fact I think it 
started in George Williams’ bedroom 
when he was a young apprentice and 
he’d get one or two of his friends to 
pray with him,” she says. “‘I’m not sure 
that panelled room was his bedroom 
but I suppose it was the place where he 
got together with his 12 friends and 
formally started the movement.” The 
year was 1844. 


His Life And Death 

He was a very ecumenical man, Rosa- 
lie Sinclair says. ‘And I just feel the 
same way. Of the original members of 
the YMCA, three were Methodists, 
three were Anglicans, three were Con- 
gregationalists and three were Baptists. 
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It was a complete mixture and it was 


something he always stuck to.” 

His great granddaughter describes 
the daily round of meetings he attend- 
ed, the proselytizing and the tract dis- 
tributing (vacation choices were based 
on where there was tract distributing 
work to be done) and his work in the 
Early Closing Movement to reduce the 
torturingly long work day for children 
and adults alike. It was a time before 
the word weekend came into the lan- 
guage: “Saturday was the worst and 
longest working day of all.”’ 

His teachings, represented by the Y 
triangle, emphasized spirit, mind and 
body, and came to North America 
through the founding of the Montreal 
YMCA in 1851. A short time later, 
people in Boston set up an association. 
By the time George Williams died in 
1905, the Y movement had thousands 
of branches and several million mem- 
bers. 

George Williams made quite an 
impression when he lived and quite an 
impression when he died. Rosalie Wil- 
liams Sinclair recalls family memories 
of his funeral: ““Women of course didn’t 
go to funerals in those days. He died in 
Torquay and Lady Williams stayed 
behind in the hotel,’ she explains. ‘It 
was a leftover from the Victorian era 
when men went to the funerals and 
women could go to the weddings.” 
(The practice was to continue even into 
the next generation and when one 
female member of the family went for 
her hat and coat to prepare for a 
funeral, another protested, “Williams 
women don't go to funerals.’’) 

Meanwhile, in London, the people 
gathered: ““‘There were well over two 
and a half thousand people in St. Paul's 
(where he was to be buried). Shops 
closed their shutters. The police put up 
barricades along the streets around St. 
Paul’s. It must have been rather like a 
royal funeral in those days. It was quite 
something.’ 

It is an odd day for Rosalie Williams 
Sinclair to be talking about what Wil- 
liams women don’t do: On this very 
day, her cousin Pat Williams Blyth, also 
a great granddaughter, is being 
ordained in Ottawa as an Anglican 
priest. “You still can’t be a woman 
priest in the Church of England at 
home,” she says. “Pat is the first mem- 
ber of our family to be a priest, certain- 
ly the first woman priest. Don’t you 
think that’s terrific?” 

Well, yes... but what would old Sir 
George think? — JMcC. 
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ON THE PLUS SIDE... 
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FEELING DATED 

This has reference to the top photo 
on page 40 of Concordia University 
Magazine, April 1985 issue. 

Your caption identifies the group as 
Loyola students occupying the library 
in the twenties!! As the front center 
figure let me assure you the year would 
not have been earlier than 1943. To the 
right is Larry Doherty and at the left 
Dick Cronin (now the Rev. Richard 
Cronin S.J.). None of us would have 
been more than sixteen at the time. 

Your ‘20s chronology might perturb 
certain people with the thought that 
someone is working beyond the statu- 
tory retirement limit, not to mention 
confirming the worst fears of a couple 
of young men as to the true age of their 
grandfather. 

On the plus side there are some who 
know us now and who may feel we are 
not badly preserved for old gents in 
their mid-eighties. 

The magazine is well done, enjoyable 
and much appreciated. 

Judge Charles A. Phelan 

Superior Court of Quebec 


Ed.: We've alerted the over Nineties 
Club and bad your name struck from 
the rolls! Sorry. 


BANK ON IT! 

Iam writing to you about the article 
Banking without line-ups and the 
quotes attributed to Bob Neapole, Pres- 
ident of the Northland Bank. I am quite 


concerned that his declarations will be 
misinterpreted and will cast a bad light 
on the rest of the financial institutions. 

Allow me to put my comments into 
perspective: I am Senior Vice-President 
of Branch Operations for the National 
Bank of Canada, with full line responsi- 
bility for the 574 Canadian branches 
(456 in Quebec), its related automatic 
banking branches and credit card serv- 
ices. This is quite a different game from 
Mr. Neapole’s branch network. 

Our bank is strongly committed to 
providing banking service to all the 
individuals who require them and to 
emphasize this operation we reorgan- 
ized our activities so that the branch 
manager is totally dedicated to this 
market. 

We strive to keep our line-ups as 
short as possible and 95% of our trans- 
actions are handled within 5 minutes. 
We have equipped every branch of our 
network with on-line banking termi- 
nals which can give us the accounts 
positions within 5 seconds. 

To further provide convenience to 
our customers, we have already 
installed 85 ATMs which are operation- 
al 24 hours a day; the closest one to 
Concordia is at 2100 Guy at the corner 
of de Maisonneuve. 

Our response time to mortgage and 
personal loans is fast and our support 
to the MasterCard operation is non-stop 
— 365 days a year. 

Wouldn’t you agree that no other 
industry provides such an array of 
services in such a convenient way? 

And in contrast with Northland 
Bank’s policies, we do not consider our 
Bank as an exclusive club. Quite the 
contrary, it is a privilege for us to do 
business with an individual and we 
charge only for services rendered. 

So I would like to stress that the 
8,500 men and women who operate 
the National Bank branches could hard- 
ly agree with Mr. Neapole’s comments. 

As a Sir George alumnus (BCom’75; 
MBA Concordia’79), I could hardly let 
the possibility of misunderstanding lin- 
ger. If other information is required 
please call 394-6787. 

Humberto Santos 

Senior Vice-President, 

Branch Operations 
National Bank of Canada 
Ed.: Do 8,500 really disagree? 


Alumni News 
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Activities 
THE TORONTO CHAPTER held a 
reception in May and drew a record 
turnout. Close to 150 graduates and 
friends took to the Royal York to greet 
Patrick Kenniff on his first official visit 
to the city chapter as rector. The 
meeting also provided a chance for the 
rector to meet the new Toronto execu- 
tive. 
The other special guests included 
Robert C. Rae, SGWU principal from 
1962 to '68, Paul Levesque, president 
of the Friends of Concordia University 
based in New York City and Dennis 
Chan, treasurer of the Hongkong 
chapter of Concordia Alumni. 
Toronto area alumni viewed sketches 
of the proposed library facilities to be 
built, in part, with money raised by 
Concordia’s current capital campaign. 
Campaign Chairman Bill Stinson, 
president of Canadian Pacific, and 
Peter Howlett, national alumni vice 
chairman of the campaign were on 
hand to field questions, as was Toronto 
area Campaign Coordinator Bill Brad- 
ford, vice chairman at the Bank of 
Montreal. 


THE SGW ALUMNI Association held 
its annual meeting in May and elected 
the following slate: John Economides 
(President), Stephen Huza (Immediate 
Past President), Don Thomas (Vice 
President), Mollie Nadler (Secretary) 
and Walter Pike (Treasurer). 

The meeting continued with a recep- 





tion for a fantastic guest of honour, 
Rosalie Williams Sinclair, artist, teach- 
er and great granddaughter of Y found- 
er Sir George Williams. Please see page 
26. 


THE 1985-86 SLATE of officers and 
directors of the Friends of Concordia 
University was elected in May. The 
directors are Peter Armstrong, Robert 
Beauregard, Robert Bourdages, Trevor 
Davies, Paul Devlin, G. James Johnson, 
Paul Levesque, Glen MacPherson, Fred 
Prince, John Saunders, Walter Tomen- 
son Jr. and Joe Wilson. 

Officers are Peter Armstrong (past 
president), Paul Levesque (president), 
Trevor Davies (vice president), Glenn 
MacPherson (treasurer) and John 
Saunders (executive secretary). 

The meeting also established a tenta- 
tive date for the annual wine and 
cheese party in New York: November 


1S. 


FLASH TO ‘84: Your class newsletter, 
compiled from notes passed on to class 
officers, will be in the mail by October. 
Keep an eye out for it. If you’re not in 
it, send CU Mag your news for publi- 
cation in a coming issue. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS: Concordia 
Alumni Association meeting Tuesday, 
October 1 in the SGW Faculty Club; 
Loyola Alumni Association meeting is 
September 24 in the Loyola Faculty 
Club. Notices for both will follow. 
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Sports Notes 


THE FRIENDS OF Stingers Basketball 
will be formed in the fall, along the 
lines of the already successful Friends 
of Stingers Hockey group. Volunteers 
are needed to muster behind Willie 
Epstein, SGW’62, to research potential 
members through old yearbooks, and 
to plan coming events. Please contact 
the Alumni office (848-3818) or Willie 
Epstein at his office: 5165 Queen Mary 
Rd., suite 405, Montreal H3W 1X7. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL Concordia 
Alumni Golf Tournament will be held 
Monday, September 9th at the Royal 
Montreal GC, two-time home of the 
Canadian Open. Start-up is 1 pm, 
unless you're interested in attending a 
noon hour buffet; a big dinner follows 
at 7:30 pm. Profits go to Concordia’s 
capital campaign; $75 covers every- 
thing per person; $50 dinner only; 
RMGC members pay only for dinner. 
Participation is limited: 150 on the 
course; no more than 200 for dinner. 
Invitations were mailed in early July, 
so get those RSVPs in, please. 


AN OMINOUS DEVELOPMENT: 
‘Budget Cut” won the ninth race — 
the Concordia Alumni feature — at 
Blue Bonnets Raceway May 3, scant 
days before CU Magazine was put on 
notice to trim its sails by $30,000. 
What can you say?...Bully for you, 
Budget Cut! — that’s what. The last 
alumni event of the year drew over 125 
Concordia, Loyola and Sir George 
graduates and friends. 
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Alumni News 





REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Compiled By 
Carolishca Locas, BA’84 


Please note: All graduates are mem- 
bers of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Those who first 
enrolled in SGWU or Loyola are also 
enrolled in either of these associa- 
tions. For purposes here, graduates of 
‘75 onward are designated as mem- 
bers of Concordia classes, graduates 
before ‘75 as members of Sir George 
Williams or Loyola classes. 


LOYOLA 


*51 

GUY GILBERT, BA’51, was elected 
Batonnier of Montreal for 1985-86 at 
the annual general meeting of the 
Montreal Bar Association. Mtre. Gil- 
bert is a partner in the firm of Guy & 
Gilbert and is a fellow of the American 
College of Trial Lawyers. 


> 54 

ROBERT A. SHEA, BSc’54, is general 
manager, research, at Canadian Pacific 
where he is responsible for technical 
and operations research and cost 
analysis. Until his appointment in 
March, he was VP, Canadian Pacific 
Consulting Services. 


“32 

OWEN MCALEER, BSc’55, is vice 
president, network services (Ontario 
Region) for Bell Canada. Until his 
recent appointment, he was VP, net- 
works technology at Bell's affiliate, 
Northern Telecom. He started work at 
Bell in 1957. 


"59 

DOMINIC J. TADDEO, BCom’59, has 
won the “Golden Lion” award, pre- 
sented by the Sons of Italy in Canada in 
April at its 66th annual congress held 
in Montreal. He is general manager of 
the Port of Montreal (featured in a 
recent issue of CU Magazine) and was 
one of six recipients of the award, 
given for exemplary contribution to an 
economic, social, humanitarian, 
cultural or scientific field. 


’63 


GEORGE LENGVARI, BA’63, has been 
appointed to the board of Guillevin 
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International Inc., of Montreal. He is a 
senior partner in the law firm of 

Lengvari, Bramand, Trudel and is also 
president of Corptax Consultants Ltd. 


65 

ANDRE GIROUX, BCom’65, isa 
partner and marketing director of 
Coopers & Lybrand/Laliberté, the 
auditing, financing and management 
consultants. 


67 

VICTOR PAPPALARDO, BA’67, has 
returned STOL, or short take off and 
landing, service to Montreal. He is 
president of City Express and has plans 
to expand service to 10 return flights 
daily between Montreal and Toronto. 
The price is right too: With free bus 
service between each STOLport and 
city centre thrown in at both ends, a 
one-way weekend flight is $79 com- 
pared to a reported $120 at Air Cana- 
da. Pappalardo first worked in the air 
transport business as a baggage han- 
dler for Nordair. 

PIERRETTE McCONOMY, BA’67, is a 
joint partner with her husband Rick in 
their own Montreal law firm and a 


featured feminist in Isabel Bassett’s 
The Bassett Report, published by 
Collins (Toronto): ‘It’s a total myth to 
say women lack the physical stamina 
of men... I've never taken a day off 
because I’ve had my period,” Bassett 
quotes her as saying. ‘Having a baby is 
something else again,’ she says. 


68 

NICHOLAS G. SIKORSKI, BA’68, is 
director of marketing and sales for 
consumer products at Cascades P.S.H. 
Inc., anew division of Cascades Inc., 
of Kingsey Falls, Quebec, a town that 
has started to make a lot of noise in the 
paper industry across the continent. 
JOHN F. GECI, BA’68, is now a partner 
with Rourke, Bourbonnais & Associ- 
ates, the executive recruiting and 
planning firm. 


’69 

FIONIGI M. FIORITA, BSc’69, a legal 
counsel to Transport Canada, was 
chosen to represent Canada on the 33- 
member governing council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO). There are 155 member 
states in the UN-affiliated organization 


Key Meeting: The University was treated in May to a visit from the great 
granddaughter of Sir George Williams, founder of the YMCA and the 
educational programs that sprung from it. Rosalie Williams Sinclair (centre) is 
pictured flanked by Garnet Key members (left to right) Arif Jan, Ann 
Archambault, Sylvia Conzen and Dale Lockhart. Sir George Williams 
University started as a division of the Montreal YMCA. (Photo; Alan Carrier) 








based in Montreal. He heads the 
permanent delegation to the organiza- 
tion. As legal counsel, he helped to 
establish the Canadian Aviation Board, 
among other things. 


"70 

DINSMORE D. ROACH, BCom’70, has 
been named controller of La Garantie, 
compagnie d’assurance de |’ Amérique 
du nord. 


"71 

DEREK R.A. WALTON, BCom’71, is 
now assistant vice president, planning 
and control at the Montreal Trust 
Company. He will be responsible for 
planning and forecasting and cost 
accounting and expenditure control. 


"72 

JUDY (nee Mann, then Kelly, now) 
WIESENFELD, BA’72, is sometimes a 
producer, sometimes a production 
assistant — depending on assignment 
— with TVOntario in Toronto. She 
recently produced Jalking, a film 
shown on Toronto’s Channel 19. 
PAUL E. FORTIN, BCom’72, was 
recently appointed vice president, 
finance and planning, and treasurer of 
National Drug Limited. Previously, he 
worked as divisional controller for 
Seven-Up in Montreal. 

CHRISTINE I. BADDELEY, BA’72, has 
relocated to Kanata, near Ottawa, from 
her base at Deux Montagnes, Quebec. 


ie, 

CAROL-ANN TETRAULT SIRSLY, 
BCom’73, MBA’75, became assistant 
director general of the Town of Mount 
Royal in May after working as the 
senior manager for the Bank of Mont- 
real’s head office. Husband TONY 
SIRSLY, BCom’76, is district sales 
manager, Quebec, for British Airways. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


"50 

ROBERT OSBORNE, BA’50, an 
ordained United Church minister and 
religion professor retires this semester 
after nearly 20 years at Carlton Univer- 
sity in Ottawa. 

GUY WILKINS, BSc’'50, has been 
appointed vice president, sales and a 
member of the board of Tioxide Inc., a 
subsidiary of Tioxide Canada, a pro- 
ducer of pigments for plastic, paper 
and rubber industries. 





The Tatk of Toronto: Sir George alums Bill Bradford (left) and John Harrison 
(right) flank Loyola alum and Concordia Rector Patrick Kenniff. (photo: Henry 


Koro) 


56 

GLENN E. ROTHWELL, BSc’56, is 
product manager of Owens-Illinois 
Inc., Kimble Products Division in 
Toledo, Ohio. He received the 1985 
Award of Merit from the American 
Society for Testing and Materials based 
in Philadelphia. He was cited for 
establishing nine new standards and 
revising two others, among other 
achievements. 


60 

BARRY SILVERMAN, BCom ’60, is a 
partner with Druker Silverman & 
Company, of Montreal. 


61 

LEONARD OBERFELD, BCom ’61, is a 
partner with Rush, Reinblatt, Ober- 
feld, chartered accountants in Mont- 
real. Both he and friend Barry Silver- 
man (above) kept their jogging pace 
with Bill Rogers, four-time winner of 
both New York and Boston marathons, 
during a YM-Y WHA-sponsored jog in 
May. 


64 

DONALD HATHAWAY, BEng’64, 
BSc’68, is a Toronto-based manage- 
ment consultant and was elected 
president of the Institute of Manage- 
ment Consultants of Ontario in May. 


’'65 
IRWIN GLAZER, BSc’65, is director of 


Glazers, a family importing business. 
He is responsible for sales in the 
maritimes. 

GERALD S. BLACKMAN, BCom ’65, is 
a partner with Richter, Wise and 
Associates, consultants in valuation 
and litigation. 


67 

CAROLE LECKNER, BA’67, MA’79, 
aired The Hour Has Come, a selection 
of her poetry, on CBC-FM in May. She 
calls the combination of her poetry 
and Saul Irwin Glick’s music “relaxing 
and inspiring.” 

ROBERT BRISCOE, BSc’67, MBA’73, is 
president of Les Fromages Gemma Inc. 
of Marieville, Quebec. He is also 
chairman of Lallemand Inc., of Mont- 
real. 


68 

WAYNE DEANS, BCom ’68, has joined 
M.K. Wong & Associates in Vancouver, 
to work in investment strategy devel- 
opment and client communication. He 
was previously with the Bank of 
Canada. 


’69 

JAMES T. HIGGINBOTTOM, BSc’69, 
has been named director of distribu- 
tion at Alcan Smelters and Chemicals 
Limited. He was previously manager, 
Ingot Trading and Alloying Materials 
and has been with the company since 
1974. 
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"70 

DONALD G. REGAN, BA’70, is presi- 
dent of Ronsco Supply Company 
Limited of Montreal. 


"71 

JOANNA NASH, BA’71, has directed a 
summer art school for adults for three 
years in Charlevoix County, Quebec, 
and exhibits her own work at Galerie 
Claude Lafitte in Montreal. She pub- 
lished a book on sketching technique 
in 1981 and continues to teach paint- 
ing privately. 


"72 

PETER McAUSLAN, BA’72, has been 
appointed director general of Dawson 
College. He was previously assistant 
academic dean and registrar at Que- 
bec’s largest anglophone CEGEP. 
INGO G. NESSEL, BA’72, was appoint- 
ed director of international operations 
at Texport, a division of TNT Canada 
Inc. He is based at the firm’s Brampton 
headquarters. 


"74 

MICHAEL DOIG, BCom’74, has been 
named a principal in Appel and Part- 
ners, chartered accountants, special- 
ists in a complete range of financial 
services. 


CONCORDIA 


ay 

KATHY MICHAEL McGLYNN, BA’75, 
currently stars in the Canadian run of 
Cats, the Tony Award-winning show 
now taking T.O. by storm. She plays 
Grizabella, the cat who sings the 
show's big hit, Memory. 

YVAN HARDING, BA’75, teaches high 
school near Montreal. He now has his 
doctorate in education from SUNY 
Albany. 

HOWARD BERISH, BCom’75, has 
become a partner with Appel and 
Associates, chartered accountants. 


"78 

DAN W. SINCLAIR, BA’78, MBA’83, has 
been named vice president, pension 
and benefits plan services, for Mont- 
real Trust. 


"19 

PETER SAUER, BEng’79, MEng’82, is 
now a lecturer in Environmental 
Sciences in the Building and Construc- 
tion Faculty of the City Polytechnic of 
Hongkong. He recently married 


Gunda M. Kutyma of London, Ont. 
JITENDRA PAREKH, BFA’79, has left 
Dorval for Bombay. 

ROBERT MARRONI, BCom ’79, is half 
owner of Sotrap 79 Ltd., a wall-cover- 
ing firm currently importing a new 
Japanese product called Fibre Wall that 
even dunderheads can use with perfec- 
tion. It mixes like a light plaster and 
can be applied with a trowel or brush, 
and you have oodles of time to fix 
mistakes because it takes up to 36 
hours to dry. 

ANN LEVI LLOYD, has left her post as 
advisor with the Science Council of 
Canada to live in B.C. with her new 
husband Jean-Paul Philippon, and to 
complete her work on her UdeM PhD 
thesis. 

JEAN ROCH LAURENCE, BSc’79, 
MA’80, PhD’83, currently a research 
fellow at the University of Waterloo, 
will join the Psychology department at 
Concordia. 


*80 

JOHN J. SCOTT, BA’80, started his own 
importing and distributing firm — 
Scott Imports Ltd. — which distributes 
“fine gift items’ in Canada and the 
U.S. 

CATHERINE KNUCHEL, BCom’80, 
moved from her job as an accounting 
analyst at Burroughs Wellcome to her 
new post of manager, administration 
and finance, at Minibar Ltd., a Toronto 
firm. 

BEVERLY GOLDFARB, BFA’80, is a 


communications officer at the Univer- 
sity of Regina public relations office. 
CONRAD GAGNON, Dip Acct’80, is 
company controller at Tower Arctic 
Ltd., specialists in arctic design, 
construction and management serv- 
ices. 


81 

BRIAN K. WILKINSON, BCom’8]1, is 
president of Matrix Energy Systems 
which specializes in renewable energy 
sources for domestic and industrial 
uses. 

AVID MAH, BCom ’81, is a manager/ 
analyst with Bell Canada in Montreal. 
FURORE OQUELLET (CLAVET-FOUR- 
NIER), BFA’82, will be exhibiting her 
Shattered Landscape show through 
the summer at Edmunston, N.B.’s 
Nadawaska Museum. 


"82 

KAREN McCARTHY, BA’82, edits copy 
and handles layout for an Ottawa 
weekly, The Sunday Herald. Previous- 
ly, she ran a community paper. 

JAMES DUBOIS, BA’82, is now a 
counsellor with Concordia’s Guidance 
Centre. 

CLAUDE DE GUISE, BEng’82, works 
as a civil engineer with Les Consult- 
ants Dessau in Laval. 


"83 

MURRAY MacDONALD, MFA’83, hada 
recent exhibit of his sculptures of 
rolled steel and aluminum plate — at 
the Concordia Art Gallery. 


The Toast of T.O.: Toronto Chapter President Marion (Moni) Kunstler greets 
Mr. and Mrs. Vince Sirois (L’39) at the big meeting May 9th in Toronto. (photo: 
Henry Koro) 
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Flashback/ Photos of Yesteryear | | 


Above, the YMCA’s Victoria Square Building, first home (1873-91) of its formal education 
program that led in time to Sir George Williams University. 

Below, the former Tucker School at 68 Drummond Street: Loyola College's quarters from 
1898-1916. 
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Silent Sam Premium Vodka 
is available, exclusively at 
the following Montreal 
Downtown and Suburban 
Area, SAQ stores. 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL AREA: 


Westmount Square 

La Cite 

Place Ville Marie 

Place Victoria 

4855 Sherbrooke & Victoria 
Central Station 

1663 St. Catherine Street West 
The Bay 

Place Bonaventure 

1246 St. Catherine St. West 
Complexe Desjardins 

4235 St. Denis 


AND ALSO: 


5071 Queen Mary 

Rockland (Mt. Royal) 

Boul. Hymus (Pt. Claire) 

1600 Le Corbusier (Laval) 
Chateauguay Plaza 

Boul. MsgrLanglois (Valleyfield) 
1860 rue D’Estimauville (Québec City) 


Silent Sam Premium Vodka is distilled 
in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 








Behind every great Vodka & Tonic stands a silent partner. 





A Premium Vodka distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada,inc 


